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There Was a Child Went Forth 


day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, 
that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years. 
The early lilacs became part of this child, 
And grass and white and red morning- 
glories, and white and red clover, and the 
song of the phoebe-bird, 
And ali the changes of city and country 
wherever he went. 
The family usages, the language, the com- 
pany, the furniture, the yearning and 
swelling heart, 


Y ae was a child went forth every 










Affection that will not be gainsay’d, the 
sense of what is real, the thought if after 
all it should prove unreal. 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of 
night-time, the curious whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or ts 
it all flashes and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in the 
streets, if they are not flashes and specks 
what are they? 

The streets themselves and the facades of 
houses, and goods in the windows, 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-plank’d wharves, 
the huge crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar 
at sunset, the river between, 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling 
on roofs and gables of white or brown 
two miles off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping 
down the tide, the little boat slacktow’d 
astern, 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken 
crests, slapping, 

These became part of that child who went 
forth every day, and who now goes, and 

will always go forth every day. 


WaLt WHITMAN. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-27 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 9-12, 1927 


General Officers 


Genevieve Turk, President, Kansas City, Principal 
Searritt School; John L. Bracken, Ist Vice-President, 
Clayton, Superintendent Public Schools; E. B. Street, 2nd 
Vice-President, Independence, Superintendent Public 
Schools; Ethel Hook, 8rd Vice-President, Kirksville, As- 
sociate Professor of Education State Teachers College; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager The School and 
Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The 
School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman, St. Louis, Principal Mark 
Twain School; Genevieve Turk, Ex-Officio, Kansas City; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education State Teachers Col- 
lege; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean School of Education 
University of Missouri; Kathryn E. Spangler, Clinton, 
Elementary Teacher Public Schools. 


Legislative Committee 


Crocker, Chairman, Sedalia; J. A. Robeson, 
Vice-Chairman, Longfellow School, Kansas City; C. E. 
Burton, Greenville; Bert Cooper, Maryville; Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, Fredericktown; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Lebanon; Isidor Loeb, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg; Harry 
Moore, Mt. Vernon; J. S. Nants, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Columbia; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City: H. P. Study, Springfield; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Anne R. 
Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Myrtle Anne 
Williams, Doniphan. 


John N. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Lebanon; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
=. Frankie Connell, Hannmiba!; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1929; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Genevieve Turk, Ex- 
Officio, Kansas City: B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; 
Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Fayette, 
Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. Louis; 
W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


R. H. 
1927 ; 
Geo. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 
1928; Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 
1927; Sixth, Fred B. House, Centerview, 1928; Seventh, 
J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
— 1927; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; Tenth, 

. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
1928 ; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N, C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; E. W. Allison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey, 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker 
Sedalia; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


J. S. Nants, Chairman, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Anna Baker, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Edith 
Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; Isidcr Loeb, 
Washington University, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Co- 
lumbia; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 


direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PuBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN Company, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each beok is apna A and durably bound in cloth. 
Daley -Prteme® cccccccccccccccccccesccecvceces $0.48 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... 48 


The Cotton Tails in Toyland .............++.. 46 Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ............ 48 
PROSITE BOOTTED ccccccdvcccccccccccccscesccce -48 Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ...... 48 
Brownie Primer—Banta ...........-seeeseee 48 Indian Nature Myths—Cowles .............-+. 48 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ................ -48 Just Stories—Klinginsmith ................55+ 48 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ............ A8 Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ 54 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith .................. 46 = Little White Chief—Nida ..........0--.00000s 48 
Fairies << — Nine Hills—Banta ............ 48 Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles .... ........ ae 
Dt? Dn . 2a ysh donb baatéeganess ovececnbal 48 Great American Industries Series— 

Hawk Eye, ~ = Indian Story—Smith .... ..... 48 Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau .............. 60 
Hlowpehold Bterles .ccccccccccccsccccccccccces 48 * Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .60 
BE, FE SEED. ¢ cb edccccccccccccosuns 48 Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ .60 
Three Little Cottontailse—Smith ............. 48 Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau ...... 68 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ................. 44 Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
Among the Giante—Neher ..................- 44 PRED dvdecccceccoctecsédeseevcevesese .6e 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith .......... ‘ici 46 


rder these books from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 





Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than, 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 

















53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 
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American Geating (Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only hecause they have been built to cost far less in the end. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


. State Distributors. 
Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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The American National 
Insurance Company 





d 


Galveston, Texas 


Is now prepared to write individual policies under 
the group life insurance contract issued to the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


THIS INSURANCE FEATURES. 


The lowest possible cost 
Privilege of conversion 
No medical examination 
Total and permanent disability coverage. 


Individual application forms can be secured from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary | 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 





























Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. nel ae 
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_E. A.—Seattle 











The “Olympian,” famous transcontinental 
train operated by Electric power for 660 
miles over four mountain ranges 


THE 


MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


EACHERS—Principals—Superin- 

tendents—you should make every 
effort to go West this Summer. Attend 
the big N. E. A. Convention at Seattle 
and take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to visit some of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque parts of the North 
American Continent under most 
favorable conditions and at a nominal 
expense. 


En route stop over at Gallatin Gate- 
way, Montana, and make a side-trip 
to wonderful Yellowstone Park 
through the newest and greatest en- 
trance—Gallatin Gateway. 

It is but a short cruise from Seattle to 
Alaska, or Hawaii, lands of compel- 
ling interest and fascination. 


Summer Round Trip Fares are low, 
and include free side-trips to Lake 
Crescent on the Olympic Peninsula; 
Ashford, the rail station for Rainier 
National Park; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


At a slight additional cost you can 
make the “Grand Circle Tour,” in- 
cluding California, with choice of 
routes returning. 


Write our nearest Travel Bureau for 
full information and descriptive 
literature. 


c. J. PETERSON 
General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange 
St. Louis 


E. G. WOODWARD 
Gen’! Agent Pass’r Dept. 
817 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 




















YOUR SIGNATURE 
... guard it carefully! 


When you buy an item of merchandise or 
service and the sale is other than cash, 
you usually sign a contract. This written 
agreement is a safeguard against mis- 
understandings. 


The whole commercial world of debits 
and credits is built upon, and maintained 
by, the strength of the signed legal paper. 


Responsible merchants and _ salespeople 
want YOU, the buyer, satisfied; they want 
NO misunderstandings! So they use the 
written contract. 


Unfortunately there seems to be a small 
minority of merchants and salespeople 
who are not over-scrupulous. They resort 
to almost any means to get your signa- 
ture on their contract, because they know 
that once you sign on the dotted line, 
they hold the upper hand in the event the 
case in ever brought to court. 


They usually employ “high pressure” rep- 
resentatives who verbally explain the con- 
tract and say “Sign right here,” without 
giving you a chance to leisurely and care- 
fully read its contents. 


You should look at a contract the same as 
you look at a promissory note. You 
must, in order to protect yourself against 
misrepresentation, and to protect legiti- 
mate business against unfair competition, 
apply the same responsibility to the sign- 
ing of a contract that you apply to your 
signature upon a note. 


Above all things—guard your signature. 


Read BEFORE You Sign. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of St. Louis of Kansas City 
City Club Bldg. Hotel Baltimore 
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Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 
making your pupil read- 


ing circle order this winter. 
Peggy Stories 
Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy 
Topsy Turvy Tales 
Eugene Field Reader 
Natural Method Readers 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 
My Country’s Voice 
Colonial Days 
Lives of the Hunted 
Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Americanization of Edward Bok 

Dutch Boy so Years After, A 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 

Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans 
The Van Dyke Book 

Our Trees and How They Serve Us 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st St. sth Ave., at 48th St. 
Chicago New York City 

















Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 

















)Xe 
( ‘ruise 


the enchanting summer 
seas of 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
Have your ticket read via Great Northern 
going to or returning from the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle. Then you can stop 
off at Glacier Nationa] Park and cruise gem- 
like mountain Jakes__hike or ride horseback 
along beckoning woodland trails — explore 
amazing glaciers—enjoy dances and camp-fire 
parties under a magic mountain moon... . 
Special low round-trip summer fares include 
travel on the NEW ORIENTALLIMITED 
—de luxe service—no extra fare. Inquire 


today ! 





Ready during the 1927 season —the new Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, vir- 
tually an extension of Glacier National Park across the 
international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


‘GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


A. J. Dickinson. 14-6 
EREAS Passenger Traffic Manager, Rm. 712 


















Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
0 I am planning to attend the N. E. A. 
4 = Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, 2) will 
Hy (@) Qe visit Glacier National Park. Please send 
s RTAS me free books about trip to the Conven- 
H tion via the Great Northern, and about 
4 Mail the coupon = Glacier National Park. 
. 
5 a 
H 
§ Address 
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THE UNIVERSAL SPELLER 


by 

DR. C. A. PHILLIPS 
and 

MRS. M. M. POWELL 


The Word List is the most valuable yet compiled. It is based on all the scientific 
studies that have been made in the subject. A special study by Mrs. Powell has added 
words of high frequency of use by rural children. 


The Method provides for the most effective presentation of words and for the most 
economical use of the pupil’s time. 


The Teaching Technique is psychologically correct and complete. 


The Study Plan is thorough and completely adapted to individual differences in the 
abilities of children. 


The Universal Speller, Complete (Grades I-VIII) -----------------. 60c 
The Universal Speller, Part I (Grades I-IV) ----------------------. 48c 
The Universal Speller, Part II (Grades V-VIII) ------------------. 52c 
The Universal Spelling Tablet (Grades III-VIII) ----------------- .20c 


HoUGHTON MIFFLIN CoMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


























We distribute only those products whose manu- 
facturers are the leaders in their respective 
lines, viz., 





Our facilities are equally adequate for the 
furnishing of complete equipment and supplies 
for the large or small school. 


Large stocks maintained in our Kansas City 
warehouse to serve you promptly. 






AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
TELL CITY CHAIR Co. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


“Everything for Schools” 
KANSAS CITY, - - - - - MO. 














Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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JUST OUT! Two lester bait studies in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
Professor of Administration and Supervision 
School cf Education, University of Michigan 


Public School Finance Introduction by Walter Public School Relations. Introduction by John 
A. Jessup, President of University of Iowa. A W. Withers, Dean of School of Education, New 
comprehensive study. Indispensable to school York University. A thorough treatment of the 


officers concerned with budget making, and to all problems involved in the relations of schools to 
their communities. Invaluable for group wurk 


students of administration. Numerous diagrams or as a teachers’ reading circle text. Profusely 
and tables. 500 pages. $3 list price. illustrated. 252 pages. $2 list price. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
Dept. E-136 























MODERN LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Standardized—Fully Guaranteed 
ORDER NOW - PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our Catalogs 


“A”—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies 

“B”—Biological Apparatus and Supplies. 

“C”—Chemicals. 

“G”’—Physics and Chemistry Laboratory Ap- 
paratus. 

“L”—Lantern Slides and Projection Apparatus. 

“5”—General Schoolroom Supplies and Furni- 
ture. 

“Lists”—For Text, Manual, and State Require- 
ments. 





Visit our Exhibit at the University of 
Columbia Summer School. 


Missouri Representative: MR. T. L. KNIGHT, 5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. M. WetcH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
and School Supplies. 
1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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cate eatin cees 


Eight good reasons for using the 
SMITH-BURDGE ARITHMETICS 


A program of well-motivated and varied drill. 
Constant emphasis on the checking of results. 


who 


Modern types of tests. | 
Sensible project material. 

No out-of-date or unnecessary topics. 
A thoroughgoing scheme of motivation. 
Silent-reading lessons. 

Consistent use of life-situation problems. 


rw PPS 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago. 


























Teachers -- Come Shopping! 


Have you made your vacation plans? .If you are planning to spend your 
vacation at home, we have many light, airy frocks for your selection. Or if, Summer 
School is your destination, you will find sports and street apparel suitable for school 
wear. A vacation trip will demand appropriate apparel—smart suits, coats and 
frocks. Come to Emery, Bird, Thayer’s and let us aid you in your selections. 


Shop Through Our Correspondence Bureau. 


Smwny, ind, Srayerbompany a 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Value 





Quality — Service 























Don’t forget to mention The Schoo] and Community. 
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special research. 
operates to secure fixation of knowledge and skill. 


SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 


By McMURRY and BENSON 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 


They are motivated 


Throughout these books material most useful to the child and interesting 
to him is used. 
They begin with arithmetic found in the child’s immediate environment 
and then lead him out into the larger aspects of community and national life. 


They are scientific 


In problems all combinations are stressed according to the findings of 
In every case drill follows meaning with the result that drill 
There is no meaningless 


drill. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 























The Value of Research 


The practical value of an educational research or study is determined by the 
results derived from the use of its findings and conclusions in the regular daily pro- 
cedure of the schoolroom. Judged by this standard, the research of spelling con- 
ducted bq Dr. W. Franklin Jones is of the highest value, because the use of the 
Jones Complete Course in Spelling, which is based wholly on the findings and 
conclusions of Dr. Jones’ research in spelling, gives better results in spelling than 
are obtainable by any other means involving so little expenditure of time and effort 
on the part of the teacher and pupil. 


This estimate of the value of the Jones Complete Course in Spelling, as a text, 
is not based solely on the results of the spelling recitation, instead it is based 
mostly on the spelling results in all of the written work of the pupil. As a matter 
of fact, the real test of a pupil’s spelling ability is the spelling in his miscellaneous 
writing. If spelling in such written work is poor, it is evident that either the 
pedagogy of the text is poor or else that the text does not furnish, for study, the 
words which the pupil should know how to spell. When the spelling in the pupil’s 
own free written work is good, you have evidence of having a text which solves the 
spelling problem effectively. Good spelling in all written work is the result you will 
always get if you use the Jones Complete Course in Spelling. It has solved the 
spelling problem for others. It can solve it for you. May we explain more fully 
how it can? 


Hatt & McCreary COMPANY 424s. Wabash. Ave., CHICAGO 











Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 








An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 





The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BOOK by the following 
competent authorities: . 


— 
. 


The only double-starred encyclopedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 


2. Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and American Library Association. 


8. The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their: ‘‘Graded List of Books for Children.” 


4. The only encyclepedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 
both Elementary and High School use. 


“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 
for the school library.”—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 























FAIRBANKS’ 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Thoroughly Revised and Reset! 








Brought Up to the Minute 
OF Missourl 276 PAGES “ of 143 ILLUSTRATIONS 
9 FULL PAGE 

: COLORED INSERTS 
Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States HOME GEOGRAPHY for Primary Grades 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri needs no introduction, for it has long been { 
Volunteers. the Home Geography in all up-to-date schools, 


The revised and reset edition makes Home 
Geography more popular than ever. 

REASONS FOR USE 
Offers: 1. Presents facts easily understood by the 
child, connecting the old with the new in a 
pleasing way. 

2. Clear, discriminating powers of observa- 
tion are cultivated. 

3. Enables the child to get at the meaning 
of phenomena, by showing how things came 
For Catalogue address: to be as they are, and answers the child’s 
“WHY” of what it sees. 

4. Has been tested in the classes of more 
CLEMENT RICHARDSON, PRESIDENT than 20,000 schools and has risen in popularity. 

There is no formal text-book method; but 
rather engaging talks about things around the 
homes of pupils, yet with all the accuracy 
Summer Session June 7th to August 3rd. and much of o made of real science. 
rice, 90 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2510 Prairie Ave. - Chicago 





College Courses in: The Arts, 


Standard High School Courses, and 
Sciences, and Education. 











JEFFERSON City, Mo. 






































Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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HAVANA = 
PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Then Cross North America 


All on one glorious trip. A delightful 
15-day voyage on largest, fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. Then home by 
rail across the continent (choice of routes) 
with stop-overs at points of interest. 


$350 (up) 


Includes all meals and First class accom- 
| modation on steamer, and fare across 
' 











ee 


continent. Start (in either direction) 
from main line point nearest your home. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-expense 
Round Trip Tour to California. West- 
ward by rail in early July (choice of 
northern or southern routes) and return 
on S. S. Mongolia. Moderate Fares. 


Apply for booklets.Statewhetherinterested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Pactric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 

W. H. Maybaum, Mer., Louderman Bldg., 1100 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; or any authorized 
steamship agent. 
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any length 
: Motor Tours $7 a day up, 
; including hotels 
Write for Booklet 





| Get a Good 
Position 


. 
Gem City & 
* 
Business 
College 
Quincy, Ill. Est. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 
Let us prepare you for a good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 
start. The demand for our graduates in- 
creases every day. Write for new 64 page 
handsomely illustrated year book.Write 
jay—a good position awaits you. 
D. L. Musselman, Pres., 
Lock Box 165, Quincy, Ill. 
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Yes, Comfortable f 
—and Delightful. 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste. . 


Year-Round Service 


ON the onlyships in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Winifredian, 
Devonian. 

—the largest ships to Liverpool, 


“95 (up) convenient for Shakespeare coun- 
‘ try and English Lake district. 
According to 


ship andport. | —the world’s largest steamer, 
Majestic, and the Homeric, to 

Round Trips = Cherbourg (for Paris) and South- 

$4°7Q(up) = ampton (for London). 


WHITE STAR LINE Gd) 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE NII 
© TRANSPORT LINE 


ene BELANT BERCARTILE MARINE scouriane 

W. H. Maybaum, Mer., Louderman Bldzg., 1100 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; or any authorized 
steamship agent. 
















EUROPE 
Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
_216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 
“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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ODERN TEXTS IN 
ATHEMATICS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


By ENGELHARDT AND HAERTTER 


Satisfies the requirements of the College Entrance 
Board and the recommendations of the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathemat- 
ics. The departure from traditional methods will 
interest all teachers of Algebra. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By STRADER AND RHOADS 


This text, also brand-new, follows the new require- 
ments of leading syllabi. The treatment is simple, 
clear,and rigorous. A minimum course is clearly 
outlined. Teaching helps abound. Over 1100 
geometric figures facilitate progress. 


These books breathe modernness, in text, 
illustrations, and general mechanical excel- 
lence. Complete information uponrequest. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
ha.SSwu.i Representctive, G. A. TALLANT 
1°15 S. Main Street Carthare 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















University of Wyoming 
SUMMER QUARTER 
1927 
First Term: June 13 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to August 26 








Summer Camp 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 
A great variety of courses in al] departments of 
the University with special attention to needs of 
teachers. Courses offered in Art, Botany, Geology, 
and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine Bow 
Forest. 
COMBINE RECREATION AND SERIOUS STUDY 
IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 
For bulletins and information address: 
C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 














THE Stout INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks—June 20, 1927—August 19, 1927 


Household Arts 
and 
Industrial Arts 


There will be offered courses in 


Vocational and Part-Time Group 
Industrial and Trade Education Group 
Home Economics Group 

Academic and Science Group 

Physical Education and Coaching Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first school 
in America to specialize exclusively in the prepa- 
ration of teachers in Household and Industrial 
Arts, and in Part-Time and Vocational Education. 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been designated 
by the State Board of Vocational Education, and 
has been approved by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, as the teacher training institu- 
tion for Part-Time and Vocational Education for 
Wisconsin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. Low 
living costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and detailed 
information address 


Director, Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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. Development: . 
of Womanhood 


The basis of the educational 
) program. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


i A Junior College for Women 


Curriculum is evolved through a 
research division to include subject- 
matter which will develop ideals and 
help the modern young woman meet 
life’s problems. 


For radio programs, catalog 
and view book address: 


PRESIDENT J. M. WOOD 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

















THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR a - AND LIFE 
y 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS OUTSTANDING 


I, They are the first scientific arithmetics. All 
drill on the 390 Number Combinations is in 
direct proportion to their relative difficulty. 
Never before has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II, All process developments are complete and 
come in a sequence natural to the child. They 
are simple, thorough and in accord with the 
best modern thought. 

III, The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 

V. The language is clearly uhderstandable to 
the child. By this one stroke, the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of 
all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 
N. E. A. Yearbook.) 

Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITH- 
METICS? 

They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine., 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago ~ 




















| New Books That Good Teachers Will Want: 


; One Hunprep Ways or TEACHING SILENT READING_-~--~-~---~ Nila B. Smith 
IS SN an coc cnaktisepencreabentnneneseemenel Dr. Suhrie and Gee 
EATS ARTO MORN AE LO CS for First Grade 
i cnitcinsinniehasacsinesibihibtriid on cienebdniiteaipiagunadapiesiaiaiaiiad for Second Grade 
} ES TT OM RE SED for Third Grade 
a ss tasmanian for Fourth Grade 
| WorLD Book Company '9=._- 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
. E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 














UNCLE SAM 
will give you a 
good big pay check 
every month if you 
will enter his em- 


ploy. 











you. Write today for catalog. 











position. A Civil Service specialist is at your service. Many good positions in Washington, D. C., others 





CHILLICOTHE, 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE MISSOURI. 


Has a big Civil Service Department in which in a few months you can prepare for such an all-year 











—_—_— 


in big government offices throughout the country. You may qualify first, then pay us as Uncle Sam pays 
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an illustration of the impotence 
and sickliness of an organization 
that is divided in its own ranks. The M.S. 
UNITE OR T- A. went to the recent legis- 
DIE. lature with a program to 
which it was not entirely com- 
mitted. St. Louis and the state as a whole 
were hopelessly apart on the question of a 
retirement amendment. St. Louis, con- 
tending that a state wide proposition had 
no chance of passing if it should be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification, en- 
deavored by the employment of a profes- 
sional lobbyist to get the legislature to 
adopt the amendment applying only to the 
city of St. Louis. The rest of the State, 
thinking that other cities and the state as 
a whole were entitled to consideration 
and that the passage of the statewide 
amendment would give St. Louis teachers 
what they demanded, supported such a 
proposition. The result was that both 
failed. 

Due in part to this division, St. Louis 
rendered no assistance on either the tax 
measure or the redistricting bill with the 
result that they likewise failed of passage. 


W: HAVE JUST EXPERIENCED 


It is difficult enough to secure progress- 
ive legislation with all forces united. To 
make progress with a divided force is im- 
possible. There are beautiful opportun- 
ities for each side to blame the other; and 
if we want to indulge in a free for all bat- 
tle of brick-bats we will not overlook this 
opportunity. On the other hand, if we 
desire to do something for the schools, if 
we want to go forward to the accomplish- 
ment of a work tha? will entitle us to our 
own self respect and the favorable opinion 
of others, we will make an earnest effort 
to unite on a sane program and work to- 
gether for its consummation. 


Now is none too early to get ready for 
the 1929 legislature. The first step is the 
making of a program on which we can all 
agree, 
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ee ACY CAMPBELL, head of the De- 
parment of Rural Education at 
Iowa State Teachers College, died 
from a stroke of paralysis at Macon, 


Georgia, April 17th, 
MACY CAMPBELL. while attending a 
meeting of the Georgia State Teachers’ 
Association.’’ Such was the brief an- 
nouncement of the death of America’s out- 
standing leader for the reform of rural 
school organization and the rehabilitation 
of rural life in America. 

Professor Campbell had recently com- 
pleted a book, Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads, to which we have referred several 
times in these columns. It is a masterful 
treatment of the econnomic, social and 
educational problems of rural America. 
It reveals the statesmanship of its author. 
Full of practical, homely examples of con- 
ditions as they exist today; containing 
much of the technique of plans and organi- 
zations ; touching many problems which to 
most of the teachers are outside of their 
realm of thought and concern; it is never- 
theless permeated with a&® enthusiasm and 
an ardor for the redemption of rural edu- 
cation through better organization, larger 
cooperation and economic efficiency which 
reveal the ‘‘thinking heart’’ of Macy 
Campbell, the teacher. 

One chapter in this book is entitled 
‘Horace Mann and Better Schools.’’ In 
it the author draws many parallels be- 
tween the rural schools of today and the 
schools that Horace Mann reformed from 
an unorganized mass of inefficiency into 
a machine that made for education in its 
best sense. Time and again throughout 
this chapter Mr. Campbell asserts, ‘‘ There 
is need for a Horace Mann today.’’ And 
one who knew the author, who knew his 
devotion to rural education, who knew his 
ability and who likewise knew something 
of the great work of Horace Mann, had 
the feeling that Macy Campbell himself 
was the Horace Mann for which America 
stands so much in need. 
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We are thankful for his life. We are 
glad that he was permitted to finish his 
book, for we believe that it will carry on 
the ideals of its author and perhaps be the 
means of stimulating into activity other 
Horace Manns to work for a better tomor- 
row in rural America, 


HE FOURTH OF MAY of this year 
“TL  marks the one hundred thirty-first 

anniversary of the birth of Horace 
Mann whom the American people do not 
HORACE MANN. know and reverence 
in a degree commen- 
surate with the services he rendered to 
this Republic. Certainly his life, his 
work, and his ideals are not well enough 
known by the average American school 
teacher. What Pestalozzi was to Switzer- 
land Mann was to America. Both chose 
to live like beggars that they might teach 
beggars to live like men. They saw the 
publie school not as a means by which 
they could get a living but as an oppor- 
tunity through which they could give a 
life. But America does not pay the re- 
spect to the memory of Mann that Switzer- 
land gives to that of Pestalozzi. <A story is 
told of a Mexican ambassador who at his 
formal reception at Washington said that 
he was proud to come to the country of 
Horace Mann and of Abraham Lincoln. 
The remark is sa®i to have elicited from a 
somewhat frank senator the question 
‘*Who was Horace Mann?”’ 

Mann was a brilliant young lawyer of 
Massachusetts, a lawyer with a dominant 
desire for social service, one who wrote 
this bit of advice to another young lawyer, 
‘Never espouse the wrong side of a cause 
knowingly, and if you find yourself on the 
wrong side, leap out as quickly as you 
would jump from a vat of boiling brim- 
stone.’’ Being such a lawyer he ‘‘ jumped 
out’’ when the opportunity for social serv- 
ice in the legislative halls of Massachu- 
setts presented itself and the commission- 
ership of education was tendered him. 
With the next generation as his client he 
threw himself undeservedly into the ease, 
knowing that he had espoused the ‘‘right 
side.’’ 

In his fight for better schools it is inter- 
esting to note the opposition which he en- 
eounteded. His greatest opposition was 
the supreme indifference which enveloped 


the people who had lulled themselves to 
sleep with the thought that the little dis- 
trict was good enough. Then there was 
the private and parochial school interests 
who sought to strengthen their own 
schools. There was also the group of 
schoolmasters who said that his proposals 
were new and therefore wrong. The old 
aristocratic class who believed that edu- 
cation was a luxury to be had by only 
those who could pay for it privately, those 
who thought that by educating the com- 
mon people they were lessening the advan- 
tages of their own class. These were, 
among his bitterest opponents. 


Mann had the petty office holders to op- 
pose also; they were jealous of their little 
rights and argued that centralization was 
undemocratic and robbed them of their 
birthright of self-government. Political 
opportunists who saw their chance to win 
favor with the people by howling about 
increase of taxes were not slow to oppose 
Horace Mann on the age old plea of keep- 
ing down taxes. 


Mann had every element of opposition 
that now opposes progress in rural educa- 
tion. Ignorance, selfishness, bigotry, con- 
servatism, reactionism, and political op- 
portunism are not recent growths in our 
democracy. But today we need more of 
the spirit of Horace Mann to do battle 
with these forces. We need more people 
who following his advice and his example 
will ‘‘Be ashamed to die until they have 
won some victory for humanity.’’ 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS of the 
"T Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Maryville recently elected 

its president, Uel W. Lamkin for an in- 
MARYVILLE SETs (efinite period. Thus 
GOOD EXAMPLE. President Lamkin has 
, received a high com- 
pliment; but more important than the 
compliment is the example that this board 
has set to the other boards of the state. 
Why should the president of an institu- 
tion, such as our state educational insti- 
tutions are, be subjected to seasonal re- 
currences of formal re-elections? Why 
should they he always confronted with the 
feeling that their term is expiring and that 
they must therefore give some time and 
thought to building political fences for the 
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protection of their positions? Why should 
they periodically suffer, as some of them 
have the humiliation of unfounded rumors 
that question their re-election? Why 
should their institutions suffer the ill ef- 
fects that accompany such propaganda. 
When a college president, a superin- 
tendent of schools (city or county) or a 
teacher has served a sufficient length of 
time to demonstrate his or her fitness for 
the positien, they should feel that their 
tenure is secure so long as they continue 
to be fit. On the other hand, when eause 


arises for their dismissal, they should be 
dismissed and the publie should be pro- 
tected against their being held until the 
close of some stipulated term. Unlimited 
tenure is a protection to both parties to 
the contract. Several states have a tenure 
law for all teachers and administrative 
officers of the schools. 

The Board of Regents at Maryville is to 
be congratulated on their acceptance of 
this inherent 


merits. 


principle because of its 


POSTERS—WHY ?—WHEN?—HOWP 


Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


HE WHY OF POSTER WORK in 

school answers itself when we note 

the vivid images called up by the 
mention of Cream of Wheat, His Master’s 
Voice, The Golddust Twins, Dutch Clean- 
ser, and many more. Also when we close 
our eves for rest from the insistent words 
on the long rows of bill boards that line 
our railroads, and highways. With these 
and with the advertising ecards in our 
street ears it is not a ease of ‘‘he who runs 
may read’’ but he who sees must read 
whether he will or not. 

If merely seeing posters drives home 
announcements with such force it 
is easy to see that making them will add 
greatly to that foree. No sooner is this 
Statement made, however, than it must be 
qualified by another, i. e., that the value 
of the making depends largely on the 
method of procedure. Our school supply 
and sehool-journal devices offer 
so many helps and time savers that it is 
possible to make very good looking posters 
which are bald copies and tracings with 
little to commend them except a secant pic- 
ture value. The so-called helps become 
hindrances to the child’s thinking proc- 
esses by leaving him so little to do. 

Better values are secured when the job 
is undertaken without these helps and the 
children are allowed to stand squarely on 
their own responsibility, working according 
toa plan which demands thinking through 
the problem from start to finish. First the 
subject and its demands must be considered 


these 


houses 


to find out the one idea which the poster 
must express. Next the form of expres- 
sion must be chosen and the suitable words 
or pictures necessary to tell the story 
planned. Next the arrangement of the 
lettering and pictures must be blocked out 
to get the best arrangement on the back- 
ground. Carrying out this plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion may call for consider- 
able practice on certain parts before satis- 
factory execution is secured 

Color harmony must be considered even 
if it goes no further than the contrast be- 
tween letters and background. The writer 
remembers once entering 2 university cor- 
ridor and being confronted with—*‘resh- 
man aps or ale’’ in large black letters on 
a white canvas. Wondering what this 
important choice might involve a closer 
examination revealed the initial letters F. 
C. F. S. painted in a yellow which was 
quite lost in the subdued light of that cor- 
ner of the corridor. What was intended 
for emphasis had the opposite effect, be- 
eause of poor color combination. Margins 
and border lines may make or mar the 
total result in accordance with a fine sense 
of proportion or the lack of it. Not only 
does the completed poster tell its story— 
it tells on its maker and shows what he 
knows and does not know and what must 
still be taught in the technique of poster 
making. 

Posters serve an infinite number of pur- 
poses in school work. They may be prob- 
lems in research. when the maker hunts up 
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his information and the poster is his re- 
port. They may be graphic tests of what 
the teacher thinks has been taught and 
the pupil is supposed to have learned. 
They may be illustrations of historic events, 
scenes from literature, statistical graphs, or 
mere announcements. They may empha- 
size health, safety first, good English, or 
some other campaign project. They may 
form the basis of definite art lessons or 
they may be the unsupervised applications 
which measure progress and individual at- 
tainment. Any one of these purposes may 
and does occupy the focus of attention at 
one time or another and in every case art 
appreciation and technique are brought in- 
to use. Interest is generally keen and a 
variety of types of application suit the 
varied purposes and avoid monotony. 
Lettering plays a large part and stimu- 
lates a desire to master its problems. In- 
cidentally the writer commends the use 
of block letters cut from squared paper 
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for first use. By following the lines of the 
squares uniformity of proportions, both 
as to height and width and as to breadth 
of line, may be easily secured and one 
great step toward good lettering is taken. 
Modifications for broad letters or tall let- 
ters needed for certain words are easily 
made by changing the proportionate ratio 
of squares from the basic 4 x 5 to what- 
ever the ease calls for, and still maintain- 
ing a general harmony. The simplicity of 
the process helps to gain favor for the 
dignified simplicity of the block letter 
alphabet with the beginners whose great- 
est fault is often their undue haste to make 
fancy letters. 

Helpful suggestions toward poster mak- 
ing based on sound technique may be found 
in The School Arts Magazine and Every 
Day Art. The health magazine Hygeia 
has published a report of prize health pos- 
ters which carries many clever suggestions 
in that field. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR MISSOURI 
TEACHERS. 


M. S. T. A. Makes Application For Insurance To Cover All Members Who Desire It. 


bers of the Missouri State Teachers 

Association may now secure life insur- 
ance at a phenomenally low rate and in a 
thoroughly reliable company, if the plans 
adopted by the Executive Committee on 
April 25th are completely consumated. 

Since 1910 group insurance has_ been 
growing in popularity with industrial and 
occupational groups because of certain at- 
tractive features which could not be secured 
by other method. The most attractive fea- 
ture as the plan applies to teachers is the 
low cost. 

Because of the apparent advantages of this 
plan of life insurance the M. S. T. A. has 
for some time been investigating the mat- 
ter with the hope that some plan could be 
arrived at by which the Association could 
add this service to those it is has been giv- 
ing to its members. 

Certain difficulties were found to lie in 
the way of securing this insurance for teach- 
ers First, there was the difficulty encoun- 


M ters of t TEACHERS who are mem- 


tered by the fact that the teachers of Mis- 
souri did not have a common employer. In- 
surance companies writing group insurance 
have held to this requirement rather rigidly, 
since the business, on account of the low 
rates, must be handled by the insuring com- 
pany through one individual and for the 
further reason that in the first stages of 
its development the employer usually paid 
the entire bill and presented the employer 
with the insurance purchased. Second, the 
difficulty was the requirment that seventy- 
five per cent of the group must be insured 
before any policy would be effective. This 
placed an impossible requirement on groups 
as large as is the M.S. T. A. Third, the sub- 
mission of the average age of the group be- 
fore the rate could be arrived at. This like- 
wise seemed an insurmountable difficulty for 
the large and widely scattered membership 
of the M. S. T. A. The American National 
Insurance Company of Galveston, Texas has 
agreed to waive all these requirements and 
submits to the Association the most liberal 
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agreement and the one best adapted to the 
needs and conditions of the organization. 

Briefly summarized the proposition to 
which the Association and the Insurance Com- 
pany have agreed is as follows: 

(A) 

That the rates for insurance shall be $7. 00 
per annum for $1000; $13.00 for $2,000; 
$19.00 for $3,000; $25.00 for $4,000; and 
$31.00 for $5,000: The limits of insurance 
are to be not less than $1000 nor more than 
$5000. These rates apply without regard to 
age. 

(B) 

That all members of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association may be insured on this 
basis and that no certificate can be cancelled 
as long as the insured is a member of the M. 
S. T. A. and pays the premium. 

(C 


That no physical examination will be re- 
quired at the time of writing this policy, or 
at the time any member so insured shall de- 
sire to convert his policy thereafter. 

(D) 

That a total and permanent disability 
clause such as is customarily written by the 
company in group cases be included without 
additional cost. 

(E) 

That any member so insured sliall have the 
privilege of converting his insurance under 
this group plan to any other form of Ordi- 
nary Life or Endowment Policies issued by 
the company at the attained age, or he may 
go back to the age at which he was insured 
under this group and pay the difference in 
premiums, together with six per cent in- 
terest on the difference, but no conversion 
will be required hereunder until the end of 
the premium paying period. 

(F) 

Insurance terminated under this group may 
be renewed provided the person is a mem- 
ber of the M. S. T. A. and presents evidence 
of insurability. 

(G) 


No certain percentage of the membership 
of the M. S. T. A. shall be required to 
put this policy in force. 

(H) 

The insured members of the M. S. T. A. 
shall be classified according to the. ‘amount 
of insurance that each elects to take. Those 
who take a policy of $5,000 shall be desig- 
nated as Class A. Those who take a policy 


of $4,000 shall be designated as Class B. 
Those who take a policy of $3,000 shall be 
designated as Class C. Those who take a 
policy of $2,000 shall be designated as Class 
D. Those who take a policy of $1,000 shall 
be designated as Class E. 

(I) 

The Insurance Company guarantees the 
rates quoted herein against increase so far 
as the initial policies are concerned and that 
there will be no increase of rates for a pe- 
riod of five years. But the company re- 
serves the right to increase the rates of those 
who may be insured after the first year pro- 
viding the experience under the risk is un- 
favorable. 

The M. S. T. A. agrees to furnish to the 
Insurance Company names of all members 
eligible for insurance and applying therefor. 

. The premiums on the insurance 
shall be paid directly to the M. S. T. A. by 
the members at the time of making the ap- 
plication and these fees shall in turn be re- 
mitted to the Insurance Company by the 
M. S. T. A. 

All insurance issued during any month 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
following month. 

Taking this insurance is wholly a volun- 
tary matter resting with the desire of each 
members of the M. S. T. A. It is the 
thought of the executive committee that many 
teachers will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to secure what they believe to be good 
insurance at a rate lower than could be ob- 
tained by any other method of insurance. 

It is, however, the desire of the committee 
that no teacher regard group insurance as 
worthy of supplanting or taking the place 
of the regular forms of insurance which 
carry investment features such as annuities, 
cash values, loan values and paid up and 
extended insurance values. 


What Group Insurance Is and Is Not. 


Group Insurance fyrnishes excellent cheap 
immediate protection. It is renewable term 
insurance issued to a group and at a rate 
lower than can now be obtained for similar 
insurance issued simply to an individual. It 
is worth all it costs. As indicated above it 
does not carry any of the features of invest- 
ment, dividends, or saving that are usually 
found in the regular life insurance policies. 

So strongly do the officers of the associa- 
tion believe in the value of the insurance 
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provided that each applied for the maximum 
at the time the general application was 
signed. 

Other states have similar plans for group 
insurance and some of them have had such 
contracts in operation for several months. 
Among these are, if our information is cor- 
rect, Oklohoma, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Utah is considering such insurance. The 
advantages of this plan as set forth by a 
committee of the Utah Teachers Association 
as follows: 

1. Minimum cost of protection so that the 
individual cost is so low that all can afford it. 

2. Eliminating the medical examination 
gives insurance to some who could not procure 
it if individually applied for. 

3. Such a policy will insure the payment 
of final debts and makes possible a suitable 
burial. 

4. The provision for payment in case of 
permanent disability affords protection for 
the individual during lifetime. 

The Method of Handling the Insurance. 

The Insurance Company will issue to the 
officers of the M. S. T. A. a Master Policy 


which will set forth all the terms of the con- 
tract and which will be kept by the Associa- 
tion. To each holding member will be is- 
sued by the company and transmitted by the 
Association a certificate of membership which 
will likewise carry the terms of the contract 
and the name of the beneficiary. Premiums 
will be paid directly to the Association and 
remitted through it to the Company. A com- 
plete record of all insurance will be kept on 
file in the office of the M. S. T. A. It is 
expected that agents of the Company will 
solicit no individual members but that they 
may appear before groups of teachers for 
the purpose of explaining such insurance and 
of showing to the teachers its advantages. 
The committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee and which did the detail work of 
investigation and arranging for this insur- 
ance was composerd of Dr. Isidor Loeb, Dean 
of Washington University, St. Louis; Dr. 
C. H. McClure, Head of the Department of 
History, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, and Thos. J. Walker, Editor of the 


School and Community, Columbia. 


PROGRESS ON THE M. S. T. A. HEAD- 
QUARTERS BUILDING. 


ATISFACTORY progress is being made 
S in the erection of the new building that is 
now being built for the headquarters office 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
At this time the foundation, the basement, the 
rought concrete work of the first floor are 
completed and the brick work on both the 
exterior and interior walls has been laid for 
the first story. 
It is believed that the entire structure will 
be finished by the first of August or earlier. 
When completed Missouri Teachers will 
have done a unique piece of work for their 
organization. While The National Educa- 
tion Association and two or three state asso- 
ciations own their headquarters building, 
they are all old buildings, built for some 
other purpose, and consequently not ideally 
fitted for the purposes of association head- 
quarters. Missouri, therefore, will be the 
first to plan and build such a structure. 
The new headquarters is located on South 
Sixth Street in Columbia, with an east front 
overlooking the west campus of the Univer- 


sity. The lot is a high and sightly one with 
105 feet of frontage and is 132 feet deep. 

The building will be 75 feet by 81 feet, 
built of brick with Bedford stone trim. Its 
front will contain the secretary’s office and 
all the business offices on the first floor. [m- 
mediately above these will be the offices of 
The School and Community. On this floor, 
also, will be a large library room which will 
be equipped to contain collections of pro- 
fessional books and historical material to- 
gether with files of current professional pub- 
lications. This room will be furnished to 
afford a meeting place for the committees 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
The rear of the building will contain two 
large rooms, one on each floor, for the stock 
of the Pupils’ and Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
Divisions of these rooms will also furnish 
space for the equipment and work of thie 
mailing department from which The School 
and Community will be prepared for the 
mails and where the orders for books will be 
filled and prepared for delivery. 
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At the present time the business offices 
together with those of The School and Com- 
munity are all in one large room of the Y. 
M,. C. A. building in Columbia, these inade- 
quate and temporary quarters having been 
made necessary by the recent destruction by 


fire of the building occupied for the past 
two years. The Reading Circle Offices and the 
books of the Reading Circle stock are housed 
in the basement of one of the University 


buildings. 


SPINELESS BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


By Raymonp D. Crapir 


Teacher of Commerce, State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 


N. A PREVIOUS aarticle entitled, “Anti- 

quated Bookkeeping and Accounting,” I 

recommended that the Balance Sheet Ap- 
proach be used in presenting bookkeeping and 
accounting data. Text books written from 
the balance sheet standpoint were, also, rec- 
ommended. 

Favorable comment on the article prompts 
me to a discussion of another pedagogical 
dilemma encountered in the teaching of book- 
keeping and accounting. Namely, shall the 
individual method or the classroom method of 
instruction be employed? 

The answer is,—the classroom method! 

Individual instruction is unsatisfactory be- 
cause: 

It eliminates competition. Students pur- 
suing work by means of the individual method 
are engrossed with their own work alone. 
The work and standards of other students 
are unknown to them. The individual stu- 
dent, therefore, sets up his own standards 
and competes with no one. 

It impedes initiative. Students, working 
individually, lean upon the instructor. They 
have no reason to attempt solutions when the 
instructor will solve the problem for them— 
with his printed key. Such a procedure tends 
to make both students and instructor mere 
direction-followers. 

It counteracts socialization. Socialization, 
as Woodrow Wilson has said, is half of edu- 
cation, 

It stresses routine. The individual method 
of instruction emphasizes the recording of 
financial facts. Theory is pushed into the 
background. With an average class of 30 
all the time of the instructor is taken up 
checking the individual results of problems 
and of practise sets. Checking, usually, 
- against the little printed answer book! 


There is only one time when the individual 
method is justified. That is when the class 
consists of only one pupil. 

Wherein are the benefits of the classroom 
method? It does everything the individual 
method does not. It promotes competition; 
fosters initiative, solidifies the group; stresses 
theory and the “why” of accounting. Ad- 
ditional comment is unnecessary. 

If this be true, why do so many instructors 
still cling to the individual method? 

In the first place they do not have the 
text books which are adaptable to classroom 
teaching. On my desk at the present time 
are three different bookkeeping texts. Every- 
one of these stresses the mechanics of book- 
keeping. There is little in them about the 
business units for which the records are be- 
ing kept, there is nothing about the record's 
being a history of the business, and there is 
nothing about the use of the records as a 
basis for managing the business. These books 
are deficient in subject matter. The teacher 
finds nothing in them to talk about; the stu- 
dents find nothing in them to discuss. 

In the second place, presenting bookkeep- 
ing and accounting problems by the classroom 
method requires not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping problems but also a 
thorough grounding in the theory of accounts. 
The teacher cannot fall back upon the per- 
nicious practise of using the printed key. 
He must have the problem worked out, he 
must be intimately familiar with it, and he 
must be able to answer questions concerning 
it correctly and with dispatch. 

Thirdly, many questions and _ problems 
about business in general arise when the class- 
room method is used. To answer and dis- 
cuss these the teacher must know something 
about business organization and administra- 
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tion, finance, marketing, advertising, and com- 
mercial law. For instructors who have to 
teach everything in the commercial curriculum 
(e. g. shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, 
business arithmetic, etc.) even a superficial 
knowledge of the above is often impossible. 

Lastly, classroom teaching requires careful 
organization of daily subject matter and quite 
often a preliminary lesson plan. Unless, lab- 
oratory periods are provided in addition to 
the regular class hour little time can be taken 
at the class period for working problems. 
Problems and practise sets must be done out- 
side of school! If there is a proper applica- 
tion of the classroom method laboratory 
periods will be unnecessary and it is the 
writers opinion that they should, if possible, 
be done away with altogether. 


If laboratory periods are abolished, every 
minute of the class hour must be utilized. If 
the teacher works out each problem and each 
practise set as he should he can check the 
results of the days work with the whole class 
in ten minutes. Another fifteen minutes may 
be taken to instruct the students in the work 
for the next day. This leaves twenty-five 
minutes for a discussion of subject matter 
other than problems. Every day the instruc- 
tor will carry on three different projects: 
checking, preliminary instruction, and discus- 
sion of other accounting subject matter. 


Bookkeeping has often been referred to as 
the “backbone” of the commercial course. 
Insipid and unscientific methods of teaching 
are making it a “spineless” thing! 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR 
YOUNG PEOPLE? 


By Tuomas Arkte CLARK 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois. 
From “The Rotarian,” reprinted by permission. 


HAVE had a good deal to do with young 

people, and with young people of college 

age—possibly as much as anyone has ever 
had. I have come into personal contact with 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them during the last thirty years, 
so that I have a pretty clear idea of what 
they are like. I have seen a good deal of 
their inner life, and they have let me know 
what they are really doing and thinking 
about. Then, too, I have been young my- 
self, and I have tried throughout all the years 
that I have had associations with young peo- 
ple to keep their point of view and even 
though I was growing old in years at least 
to keep young in spirit. 

There has been a good deal of talk, and 
much writing and some preaching, since the 
war at least, about our young people. They 
are very different from what young people 
have ever been before, it is said. They do 
not do the same things that we did when we 
were young, or if they do, it is in a very dif- 
ferent way. Very true! 

What do I think of them? I am asked 
this question wherever I go. Are they go- 
ing to the devil as fast as the general pub- 
lic suggests that they are? Are they wilder 
or less moral than we, their virtuous prede- 


cessors, were? Are they breaking away from 
all hampering conventions, and giving up 
all religious principles and ideals? In short 
what, if anything, is the matter with them? 

No generation has ever seemed convention- 
al or self-controlled by the previous one. My 
father in England was a dissenter from the 
recognized religious faith of his ancestors. 
He joined himself to a religious sect that 
was quite in disfavor in his family and was 
considered as all but morally lost by his fath- 
er. He did some thinking for himself; he 
wandered out of the conventional religious 
and political path which his ancestors had 
followed, and he came to America to enjoy 
the kind of freedom which he thought best 
for himself and for his family. 

He was, however, for all that, very rigid 
in his views. There was no cardplaying in 
his house; his children were not allowed to 
dance; and when Sunday came all secular 
matters were set aside. We did no work, we 
read no books or papers which did not have 


to do with sacred or religious matters, and we 
went to church—walking if the horses had 
been working during the week—and sat quiet- 
ly and sedately with father and mother in 
the family pew. 
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We younger children took up cards later 
-—seven-up and euchre—and we learned to 
dance simple square dances and in time the 
more extreme and morally dangerous waltz. 
There was a good deal said about the waltz 
when it first came in. The morally fastid- 
ious lifted their eyebrows and talked in un- 
dertones behind their hands when they men- 
tioned it. It was thought to be the most 
risqué social adventure upon which modern 
young people had yet ventured. We who 
assayed this new social pleasure were thought 
to be standing on very dangerous ground. 
Our parents were worried about us, as par- 
ents today are, it seems, about their children. 

Judson was talking to me the other day 
about his boy who is just ready for college. 
Judson and I lived a mile or two apart when 
we were his son’s age, our fathers being 
farmers. We had in our youth about the 
same social experience. 

“T never did the things when I was his age 
that my boy does. He drives off in our car 
fifty miles to a party or goes that far to 
take a girl to dinner,—and the way he 
drives !” 

Of course, Judson was right. We had no 
airplanes and no automobiles when he and 
I were young, but we did have a horse and 
buggy and I recalled to Judson that he and 
I had driven fifteen miles once to a dance. 
That wasn’t so far, of course, but we went 
more slowly and got back later very likely. 

“They want so much more money than we 
had,” he went on. “I never spent a great 
deal of money. My boy has more in a 
month than I had in a year.” 

That is all quite true, but we had as much 
as any other fellow in the neighborhood had, 
and the cost of living was almost immeasure- 
ably lower then than now. The young per- 
son of today wants little more than his neigh- 
bors have, and that was all we wanted. 

Before we judge our young people too 
harshly we should take into consideration 
what changes have come about in ways of 
living since we were ourselves young. When 
I went to college, students lived a mile and 
a half from the campus and walked to eight 
o'clock recitations without thinking that it 
was a hardship. The old horsecar made the 
trip every half hour, but it started from no- 
where and arrived at about the same place 
and did both at a most inconvenient time so 
that there was no counting on it to help, not 
even in a time of emergency. 
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We had no telephones, no electric lights, 
no automobiles. There wasn’t a paved street 
in town. We studied by kerosene lamps in 
rooms heated with little soft-coal stoves, and 
if there was a bath-tub in town excepting the 
one in Terbush’s barber-shop where we paid 
twenty-five cents for the privilege of cleaning 
up, I never knew about it. 

Our pleasures were as simple as our ways 
of living. There were no moving-picture 
shows, no vaudeville, no.ice cream parlors, and 
no dance-halls. There were about two dances 
a year, one at Thanksgiving time and the 
other at Commencement, at which time the 
local opera-house had some sort of shaky 
improvised floor run out from the stage over 
the seats in the dress circle. We didn’t spend 
much money, because we did not have much, 
and our parents lived as simply as we did. 

I say all this to suggest a little of what 
the conditions of living were when we who 
are now past middle age were young, for the 
conditions under which I lived were not ma- 
terially different from the general conditions 
throughout the country. We lived a simple 
life, though that does not necessarily mean 
that it was a more moral one than the young 
people of today are living. We were not 
so frank, perhaps, in our discussion of our 
emotions and in laying bare what was actually 
going on in our minds. We thought about a 
great many things about which it was not 
proper to speak. There are no such things 
today. The young person of today talks 
freely on subjects about which we would 
have scarcely dared to think. Possibly it is 
just as well. 

There were fourteen saloons in the little 
town in which I went to college and they did 
a good business. The proprietor of one of 
them went to his great reward not long ago, 
and the schedule filed on the probate of his 
will showed that he had not done business for 
nothing. There was far more drinking then 
than there is now, badly as prohibition is 
enforced, and far more drunkenness. Gam- 
bling-houses were pretty open. A friend of 
mine who is head of a big institution not far 
distant told me not long ago that he knew 
a half dozen bright young fellows who paid 
their way through college by means of their 
skill at poker. It was done back in those 
days. The red-light district was pretty flour- 
ishing. I called the mayor’s attention once 
to a nortorious place which was running in 


plain sight of his office. 
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“Oh, of course I know about it,” he said, 
“but not officially, you see.” City officials 
took their responsibilities as lightly then as 
now. 

It is said that young people were more re- 
ligious then than now—that they went to 
church more generally and more regularly. 
Possibly they went more regularly, for the 
church when I was young was a general meet- 
ing-place. Young people went to church 
for social reasons then far more than they 
now do. It is not necessary in these days, 
for social activities are far more general 
than they were thirty years ago, and it is 
no longer necessary for a young fellow to go 
to church to meet the girl he is in love with. 
He can call her up over the telephone, or tear 
down the concrete road in his flivver and meet 
her within a few minutes even if she lives 
several miles away, and besides there is a 
moving-picture house on every street corner 
where he can talk-to her under a subdued 
light where a stirring drama is enacted be- 
fore them. 

We were trained to work hard forty years 
ago, and the young had their part in the 
work as well as the old. We went through 
a good many hardships and are what we are 
largely because we overcame these difficulties. 
We got up early at our house and were out 
in the fields, chores done and breakfast fin- 
ished, by six o'clock; but I’ve seen Joe White, 
our neighbor, a half mile away, resting on 
his plow-beam at five in the morning. He 
got up earlier than we did. We were not so 
well nor so widely trained on entrance to 
college then as are our children now; our 
teachers were not so efficient, inefficient as 
many teachers still are; but we were earnest, 
we were not afraid of study, we very much 
wanted an education and many made cruel 
sacrifices to attain that end, as some still do 
today. 

The education of young people today is 
very different from what it was when we 
were young, and in a gratifying number of 
cases it has stimulated them to think for 
themselves, and in thinking for themselves 
they have sometimes questioned the old the- 
ories and the old standards, They are not 
throwing them over in a good many cases; 
they are simply proving them, and where 
these theories and these standards have a 
solid foundation, they will stand. 

Connor has been brought up in the ortho- 
dox Protestant faith. He was taken to church 


until he was old enough to go of his own ac- 
cord, and for a time he questioned nothing, 
analyzed nothing, thought out nothing for 
himself. Now he is uncertain, he is asking 
questions, he is trying to discover why and 
why not. It is not that he is irreligious; he 
sincerely wants to be truly religious, but he 
is determined to think things out for himself. 
Many other young people are getting the 
same point of view, in other things as well as 
in religion, but there is nothing ominous in 
that fact. 

The young person of today is more re- 
sourceful than any other young person whom 
I have ever known. He can do anything that 
he wants to do and can do it better than 
any of his predecessors. Challenge him, and 
he will meet your challenge with a success 
that is almost unbelievable. I said that 
he can do anything that he wants to do. The 
chief difficulty is to get him to the point of 
wanting to do something. 

He has been talked about and written 
about so much that he has become a little self- 
conscious. He has been praised until it has 
not infrequently gone to his head; he has 
been written up and talked about and 
preached to until he too often feels under 
obligation to live up to the reputation of be- 
ing the wild devil that he has been painted. 
He hates above all things now to be thought 
unsophisticated. In general he is much less 
wise and much less evil than he would like 
to have you think. His dissipations are pretty 
largely superficial, and this statement is quite 
as true of the young man’s sister as of him- 
self. 

I had a talk not more than a week ago 
with a young fellow whose reputation was 
badly tarnished. He has confessed to his 
friends all sorts of dissipations, and it looked 


-as if he were pretty far gone in sin. 


“You won’t believe me,” he said, “but I’ve 
done none of the things of which I have been 
talking.” 

“But you've boasted of them,” I said, “and 
quite generally, too.” 

“That’s where I’ve been a fool.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“I’ve always been shy and a good deal of 
a prude, perhaps. I wanted the fellows to 
think that I wasn’t afraid of anything and 
that I’d had a lot of experience of which 
they had never guessed. I guess I thought 
it would make me a hero.” 
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His is a tendency of youth today. We 
have pictured him as wild and unconventional 
and he wants to prove that we have been 
correct in our judgment. 

Our young people today are different from 
what we were, but we, too, have changed, 
and they are like no one so much as like their 
parents. We who are older live more com- 
fortably than we did when we were boys 
and girls, and in general more luxuriously. 
We travel faster and farther and in greater 
elegance. We dress better, we live in larger 
and better-appointed houses than we once did, 
and in a certain sense we make fewer sacri- 
fices; and all these changes in ourselves and 
in our environment have had their effect upon 
our young people. If there is anything in 
particular the matter with our young people, 
parents, more than anyone else and more 
than anything else, are responsible. Children 
respond to their training in an amazing man- 
ner; they take on habits very early which 
dominate them throughout life. By the time 
they are twelve or fifteen the path they are 
going to follow has been pretty well marked 
out for them, and parents and the home are 
most largely responsible for this choice. 

It is said that young people are extravagant 
today. . Possibly. Someone was speaking 
to Clara about her fur coat or, to be more 
exact, about one of her fur coats, for Clara 
had three when her mother before her had 
had to be contented with a modest woolen 
one when she was Clara’s age, and her moth- 
er’s coat saw service for several winters. The 
fur coat in question was a very beautiful one 
but not very serviceable. 

“Your coat is so beautiful,” one of her 
friends remarked; “it is too bad that it will 
wear out so soon.” 

“What matter?” Clara responded. “Who 
wants to wear a fur coat longer than one 
season ?” 

Who, indeed? But Clara is not at fault; 
it is her foolish, indulgent parents. 

There is drinking among young people 
these days, we are told, and what young peo- 
ple go into they often carry through with 
enthusiasm. Butler had been dismissed from 
college for drinking. He had taken on more 
than he could carry and had been picked up 
in the public streets not knowing either his 
name or his place of residence. He was 
jailed and fined, of course, as such derelicts 


sometimes are. His mother came to see me 
to plead his case. 

“We have always had liquor in the house,” 
she explained, “and George has been free 
to take it when he wished. We teach tem- 
perance in our family; I never dreamed that 
my boy would go to excess.” 

The trouble with Mrs. Butler was that she 
did not know youth. Whatever example you 
set, good or bad, youth is always likely to 
follow to excess. What is worth doing at all, 
especially if it contributes to one’s pleasure, 
the young person argues, is worth doing as 
well and thoroughly as you can. If you 
teach a boy at home to drink, trust him at 
some time or other to do it to the limit. 

Golinken called on me last Saturday. He 
has a son in college, nineteen years old, I 
think he is, and he looks as strong and 
healthy as a well-fed ox. His scholastic rec- 
ord so far does not show any indication of 
overwork on his part. It is, in fact, some 
fifty points below the average of college. Mr. 
Golinken’s purpose in calling on me is to get 
permission for his son’s use of a motor-car 
in his passage to and from his lodging-place. 

“You see,” the father explains, “my son 
lives five blocks from the campus and some- 
times when he gets up a little late in the 
mornings it is rather hard for him to make 
his nine-o’clock class. A car would save time 
for him.” 

I could see that it might. 

“You see, he has flat feet—not bad, but 
annoying—and walking is not pleasant.” 

I explained that nothing is better for flat 
feet than walking moderate distances and 
that open-air exercisés are helpfully stimu- 
ulating to the brain, but he could not see it. 

Now Golinken had a very hard time when 
he was a boy. He had no opportunity to go 
to school. He worked as an apprentice for 
years to learn a trade with not enough re- 
muneration to pay for his meals. He rose 
in the world from sheer force of will and 
through hard work. He is a successful busi- 
ness man now but he cannot see that he got 
where he is through meeting difficulties and 
overcoming them, through sacrifice and doing 
without things to accomplish his purpose. He 
has given his son the easiest life possible— 
fur coats and motor-cars and plenty of spend- 
ing money. He has not taught him to deny 
himself anything. Whatever he wants he 
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has only to ask for it. And the boy is a 
loafer, sleeping late in the morning, too lazy 
to walk five blocks by nine o'clock in the 
morning and satisfied to do work far below 
the average, and the father is satisfied to 
have him do this sort of work. 

“I did enough hard work when I was a 
boy,” Golinken explains to me, “for the whole 
family, and made enough sacrifice. I want 
my boy to have an education; I want him to 
have an easy time; I do not want him to go 
through what I went through.” 

Many parents feel as he does. They are 
unwilling that their children should get any- 
thing of the training that has made the older 
people what they are, and so they pamper 
and indulge their children and humor them 
and make them soft and selfish. 

My answer to the question that is found in 
my title is that there is nothing the matter 
with our young people. Where they have 
had the discipline of home and have been 
taught to work and rely upon themselves, 
where they have been grounded in the prin- 
ciples of love and sacrifice as many of them 
still have, they are the most wonderful young 
people in the world and they are going to do 
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great things far beyond what we have been 
able to do. 

The trouble, where there is trouble, is 
largely with the parents who coddle their 
children and make their life too soft and 
easy. There are too many coonskin coats 
and flashy-looking runabouts. There are too 
many extravagant allowances and too many 
formal parties when the young people who 
go to them should be playing children’s games 
or at home in bed. Too many young people 
are not taught to work or to do their best at 
whatever they undertake. Parents are quite 
satisfied when their children accomplish the 
commonplace. 

Our young people as a whole are judged, 
too, quite commonly by the escapades and the 
derelictions of the few. In general I have 
found that from eighty or ninety per cent of 
the young people with whom I have to do 
are conscientious and hard working and an- 
xious to do well. It is the minority of ten 
per cent who have stirred up comment and 
made themselves notorious by their irregu- 
larities, and for these things foolish, indulg- 
ent parents are most largely responsible. 


SCHOOLS AND MUSEUMS 


HE REPORT of the Joint Committee 
appointed by the National Education 
and the American Association of Mu- 
seums contains many helpful suggestions 
that should stimulate a renewal of interest 
in the whole matter of visual aids to instruc- 
tion. It is little less than criminal that in 
this age of easy transportation and commu- 
nication so much of our teaching is still on 
the level of empty abstractions and mere word 
repetition. The report of this committee 
which was appointed for the purpose of mak- 
ing plans for better cooperation between the 
schools and the museums of our country fur- 
nishes suggestions which if followed would 
make more easy of attainment that degree of 
concrete instruction and vitalized teaching 
which is the aim of every real teacher. 
Fourteen separate recommendations are 
made in the report. Among these are: 
Schools and museums should cooperate to 
enrich progressively the intellectual, cultural 
and emotional life of the people. 


Schools should lead in placing emphasis on 
Nature Study in the great out of door mn- 
seum. Provisions should be made for gen- 
erous school gardens, parks within walking 
distance of the school, and for free transpor- 
tation to some observational area. 

In addition to this schools should make ful] 
use of museum material which should be 
placed freely at the service of public schools. 

Teachers should be trained in observation 
and use of material. 

Loan material from museums should be se- 
lected, arranged and distributed by a repre- 
sentative of the schools cooperating with the 
museum authorities. 

This circulating material should not be 
considered as an adequate substitute for visits 
to the museum to receive instruction through 
material that cannot be circulated. 

Where possible museums should be estab- 
lished and where this is impracticable local, 
county, or state school boards should provide 
material that cannot be circulated. 
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A joint committee of the Association of 
Museums and the Teachers Association should 
be established to secure a prominent place for 
the discussion of visual education upon the 
programs of teachers meetings throughout 
the country and committees in every school 
district should have it as their function to 
promote the interests of visual education and 
secure the means of its development. 

One section of the report sets out in con- 
siderable detail the material that should be 
included in visual education. It would seem 
that the value of visual and concrete aids 
to instruction is so evident as to make argu- 
ment unnecessary. The difficulty appears 
to be in finding a method by which material 
can be made available when needed and in 
such form as to make its’ use practical. Per- 
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haps the best plan thus far found is the 
museum. Unfortunately these are available 
only in the larger centers of population. 
Here they are being made use of where an 
organization has been established to develop 
the necessary cooperation between the teach- 
ers and the museum authorities. St. Louis 
through the work of one of the Assistant 
Superintendents, Carl G. Rathmann, has done 
considerable to make these institutions mu- 
tually helpful. Mr. Rathmann was a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee that made its 
report recently. He represented the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums and was chair- 
man of that division of the Committee. Hen- 
ry Turner Bailey of the Cleveland School of 
Art represented the N. E. A. on the Joint 
Committee and was its chairman. 








Museum material being used for a lesson on Africa, Bates School, St. Louis. 


To these pupils Africa is becoming to mean more than a moccasin shaped map on 


a page of the geography. 


Young men and young women alive to the paramount necessity and advantage of 
education are to be congratulated. Almost every failure, almost every crime, come 


from the lack of it. 


We have to pay for everything worth while and many sacrifices 


of interests along the line of amusement may be necessary in order to keep the brain 
clear in those precious, swiftly-flying years of study; but a fine mental equipment 


is the reward. 


—CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
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MABEL HILLYER EASTMAN 
MISSOURI WRITER 


By Faye Louise Stewart 


LTHOUGH Mabel Hillyer Eastman, 
who became a member of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild shortly after its organi- 
zation, has written meritorious fiction, fea- 
ture stories, and articles, it is as a writer 
of verse that she is best known. And it is 
poetry, too, that is her first and great love. 

Mrs. Eastman’s forbears were all literary 
folks, several of them became writers of note 
—the modern writer, Robert Hillyer, is a 
cousin of hers. So she may in very truth 
be spoken of as a “born poet.” She is, in- 
deed, a “poet of Nature’s own making; and 
Nature, after all, is still the grand agent in 
making poets.” 

That Mabel Hillyer Eastman is no poet- 
aster, “no maudlin poetess who pens a stan- 
za,” is well attested by the high standard of 
the publications which have used her verse. 
Among the” nationally known magazines in 
which her poems have appeared are: Harp- 
er’s, which carried the poem, “Yet Am I Not 
For Pity”; Ainslee’s; Smith; The Youth’s 
Companion; Wee Wisdom; Judge has car- 
ried some of her humorous verse. Munsey’s 
carried a poem of Mrs. Eastman’s, “There 
Will Be Dreams Again” in its March 1917 
number. This is one of the loveliest poems 
that the World War produced. It won for 
Mrs. Eastman the prize offered by the Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild for the best poem written 
by a Missouri writer and published in some 
recognized publication during that year. 

The last stanza follows: 

There will be dreams again! O thou forlorn 

That crumbling trench or the slow-heaving 

sea 
Hath snatched thy dead—Oh, pray thee, do 
not mourn! 

There will be dreams—thy loved shall 

come to thee. 

Among the newspapers that have printed 
verse of Mrs. Eastman’s is the Kansas City 
Star, a paper that has always ranked high in 
literary quality. It has carried many of her 
poems during the past thirty years. All of 
these poems have been widely copied. partic- 
ularly, “Up in Grandma’s Attic,” her first 
published juvenile poem; “A Dream of 
Spring,” and “The Ruined Garden.” This 
last mentioned poem was copied by the Bos- 


ton Transcript and used later by the Literary 
Digest. 

This Chillicothe writer, who “has _ the 
heavenly gift of poesy” is peculiarly happy 
in the form of verse she employs as the ve- 
hicle to express her thoughts, her moods, her 
theme. With an exquisite touch she portrays 
Nature in her various moods, with a light 
frolicsome pen she lets her rich flood of hum- 
or flow rampant; and with eloquent, tender, 
pathos, she sings of a mother’s love. Mabel 
Eastman’s poems reach the heart. 

Mrs. Eastman’s .prose writings have ap- 
peared in many magazines and newspapers, 
among them: The Christian Science Monitor; 
Social Progress; Kansas City Star; St. Jos- 
eph News Press. 

It is not only with her pen that Mrs. East- 
man expresses her love of all that is beauti- 
ful, the great harmonies of the world, but 
seated at the piano, she brings harmony and 
melody to the ears of her listeners. Her 
music has brought to her many an inspiration 
for a poem. 

“He that works and does some poem, not 
he that merrily says one is worthy of the 
name of Poet.” If Carlyle’s definition of a 
poet be a correct one, then is Mabel Hillyer 
Eastman a poet by that very token for she 
has found time besides her housework—she’s 
a most excellent cook as Guilders who have 
gone on an outing with her will testify—to 
take a most active part in community enter- 
prises and social welfare work. She served 
for several years as a member of the school 
board in Concordia, Kansas; and was identi- 
fied with the faculty of the Chillicothe High 
School for two years. Mrs. Eastman is an 
active member of the D. A. R. During the 
World War, she was a director of the Liv- 
ingston county Red Cross chapter, and 
through the duration of that war was superin- 
tendent of women’s work in Livingston coun- 
ty. Her entire life has been one of service. 

Mrs. Eastman livs in Chillicothe, where she 
came with her husband, the late Frank J. 
Eastman, twenty-five years ago to make their 
home. Her only child, George Hillyer East- 
man, lives in Miami, Florida, with his wife, 
Ida Bryan Eastman, who was a charter mem- 
ber of the Missouri Writers’ Guild, and their 
young son, George, Junior. 
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ABOUT BOOKS 


By Raymond Winfield Settle. 


N “GEORGE WASHINGTON, The 

Image and The Man,” W. E. Woodward 

(New York: Boni and Liveright) presents 
a clearcut, unbiased portrait of the first Pres- 
ident of the United States. The book is 
the result of a persistent, exhaustive attempt 
to understand what manner of man Wash- 
ington really was. Therefore, the reader 
must be prepared beforehand to receive a 
few shocks, for the portrait is decidedly not 
the conventional one we have always known. 

In the main, there is nothing about the 
work which detracts from the honor or pzs- 
tige of the subject, unless it be the tearing 
away of the tawdry traditions with which 
romantically inclined historians have invest- 
ed him. To those who love their heroes and 
want them to be as unlike other men as pos- 
sible the book will be more or less of a dis- 
illusionment; but to others of us who prefer 
to know them as human beings it is delight- 
fully refreshing. If the shades of the de- 
parted are capable of feeling and of know- 
ing what transpires on this terrestrial ball, 
the Father of His Country must now be in 
a glow of satisfaction over the fact that pos- 
terity mtay now view him as a MAN. 

The picture of Washington presented here 
will appeal to the great mass of people. He 
was a man who was ever mindful of material 
things. From his earliest manhood he had 
a passion to own land. Land,—more land, 
even though he could not properly oversee 
the thousands of acres he already possessed, 
was his great desire. With the proceeds of 
his labor at surveying the domains of Lord 
Fairfax he purchased land. When he mar- 
ried he took to himself a wife who brought 
him more land. During that desperate win- 
ter at Valley Forge, when the British held 
Philadelphia, and it seemed to most of the 
ardent patriots that the American cause was 
hopelessly lost, he wrote to John Parker Cus- 
tis, “Lands are permanent—rising fast in 
value—and will be very dear when our in- 
dependency is established.” 

It may be quite a shock for the average 
American to learn that Washington was 
thoroughly undemocratic. He was firmly 
convinced that “those who own the country 
ought to govern the country.” Universal snf- 
frage was as far from his thoughts as the 


community ownership of land. He thought 
that the chief duty of employers was to pro- 
vide bread for his dependents, while the eco- 
nomic truth that workers provide bread for 
their employers never occurred to him. In 
politics, he agreed with Hamilton because 
he saw that Hamilton stood for financial 
stability and the development of the wealthy, 
land-owning class. When Congress met for 
the first time after the organization of the 
government he drove down to Federal Hall 
with all the magnificence and display of a 
European monarch, and wished to be called, 
“His Mightiness the President of the United 
States.” 

‘In this book Washington’s ability as a 
leader of armies is brought under scrutiny, 
with the result that school text-book illusions 
are effectively dispelled. A few quotations 


- from the author will suffice to show his con- 


clusions. He says, “His neglect of the pos- 
sibilities of cavalry offers a curious contrast 
to his fondness for artillery. During the 
entire war the American field artillery ac- 
complished hardly anything worth while.” 

“In July, 1776, five hundred citizens of 
Connecticut, organized and equipped as 
horsement, appeared at army headquarters 
and offered to enlist as a cavalry command. 
Washington told them that there was noth- 
ing for cavalry to do, but suggested that they 
serve as infantry. They declined; so, in a 
huffy temper, he sent them home, and wrote 
to their commander that he did not care how 
soon they were dismissed.” 

“The war was a combat between awkward 
fighters; a prizering contest in which both 
gladiators were slow and dull. It was long 
drawn out and sleepy with delays.” 

“Nowhere, on either side, was there the 
clear high intelligence or the sweeping power 
in man that smashes luck to bits. The 
history of the Revolution belongs to the 
metaphysics of chance; it is a story that 
ought to be told in terms of philosophy.” 

In the spring of 1776, Washington took 
over from General Lee the command of the 
operations about New York. Upon being 
told that the town of New York was domi- 
nated by Brooklyn heights, he sent fifty-five 
hundred men across the East River to oc- 
cupy them. This was done in spite of the 
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fact that all the British had to do to separate 
his army was to send the fleet up the East 
River, thus isolating practically half of his 
army. For some strange reason this was 
not done, but a movement of troops was 
begun against the Heights. Washington him- 
self hurried over the river to take command, 
and placed himself in a trap from which he 
escaped only by the incompetence of the Brit- 
ish. One wonders what might have happened 
had the fleet under Lord Howe sailed up 
East River and cut him off. Possibly Wash- 
ington and his army, now increased to almost 
eight thousand men be reinforcements, would 
have been captured. According to Mr. Wood- 
ward the element of what he calls “Washing- 
ton’s luck” looms large in his career. 

Mr. Woodward’s opinion of Washington 
as a statesman is not much better than that 
of his abilities as a warrior. He says, “One 
of the most significant facts about Washing- 
ton’s long and distinguished career is that 
he never formulated any coherent theory of 
government. 
the body of American political thought that 
we can call Washingtonism. . . . At 
first impression his political character appears 
utterly nebulous. His writings are a vast 


There is nothing in’ 


Milky Way of hazy thoughts. We turn 
their thousands of pages, marking sentences 
and paragraphs here and there, hoping to 
assemble them and build up a substantial 
theory of common weal. He seems 
to have been principally a figurehead, a sym- 
bol. He was almost as impersonal at the 
top of the government as a statue on top 
of a monument would have been. We see 
his hand in appointments to office, in routine 
affairs, in a vast correspondence. 

By the end of 1795 Washington was near 
the end of his second term, and his adminis- 
tration was on the rocks. It had lost pres- 
tige everywhere and the country was wait- 
ing for it to end, as one might wait for a 
person to die. He was not a man of 
first-rate ability, but in many ways he was a 
great man not only great, but very 
great.” 

After reading the book and digesting its 
contents one is prone to feel that however 
iconoclastic it might seem, the picture of 
Washington it presents is wholesome and 
satisfying. His place in American history 
and American hearts is too well assured to 
suffer any from the efforts of a frank biogra- 
pher. 


THE HERITAGE 


O MATTER what my birth may be, 
N No matter where my lot is cast, 
I am the heir in equity 
Of all the precious Past. 


The art, the science, and the lore 
Of all the ages long since dust, 

The wisdom of the world in store, 
Are mine, all mine in trust. 


The beauty of the living earth, 
The power of the golden sun, 
The Present, whatsoe’er my birth, 

I share with everyone. 


As much as any man am I 
The owner of the working day; 
Mine are the minutes as they fly 
To save or throw away. 


And mine the Future to bequeath 
Unto the generations new; 

I help to shape it with my breath, 
Mine as I think or do. 


Present and Past my heritage, 
The future laid in my control; 
No matter what my name or age, 
I am a Master-soul! 
Abbie Farewell Brown; published by 
Houghton-Miffin Co. 
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NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The April elections produced an unusually large number of new faces in the group 
of Missouri county superintendents. Of the one hundred-fourteen in the State forty-two 
counting those who had been recently appointed, are new . Short sketches of 26 are 


given below. 


Many of those defeated had served more than one term, some since 1909 when the 


county supervision law went into effect. 


We regret the loss of these faithful and tried servants to the public schools. We greet 


the new ones and wish them success.—Ed. 


Adair County. 


HE COUNTY superintendent-elect of 

Adair County, Mr. J. G. Vansickel was 

born in that Counyt in 1883. The rural 

schools of Adair County fur- 

nished the means for his ele- 

mentary education. The 

Trenton high school and the 

Teachers College at Kirks- 

ville have given to him his 

secondary and college train- 

ing. He is a graduate of 

the latter institute with a 

B. S. Degree. For many 

years he was a teacher in 

J. G. Vansickle the rural and village schools 

of Adair County, the last four years of 

which have been in connection with the pub- 

lic schools of Kirksville. At the time of his 

appointment to the county superintendency 

he was supervisor of social science studies in 

the demonstration junior high school and its 

assistant principal. In December he was 

appointed by Governor Baker to fill out the 

unexpired term of former County Superin- 

tendent Philip J. Fowler who had resigned 

to become county representative in the Mis- 
souri General Assembly. 


Andrew County 
C ECIL JENKINS, Superintendent elect 


of Andrew County, was born on a farm 
in that county in 1900. He has spent 
most of his life as a resi- 
dent of the region near 
Bolckow where his parents 
still reside. His elementary 
schooling was obtained at 
the Housman school from 
which he graduated in 1915. 
He is a graduate of the 
Savannah high school having 
finished the course in 1920. 
His teaching experience 
consists of three years in the 
rural schools near his home, for three years 











Cecil Jenkins 


as principal of the Rea school in which he 
taught the upper grades and one year of 
high school work. For the past year he has 
been a student in the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College and has attended each 
summer session of the college since 1922. 
He expects to receive his Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Education in August with a total 
of 130 hours work. In his college work he 
has majored in agriculture and minored in 
commerce stressing work in education, ad- 
ministration and supervision. In 1922 he 
was married to Miss Ollie Morgan of Sa- 
vannah who was one of his high school class- 
mates. 
Cass County. 

ISS ZANIA MAY BOWLIN, was born 
M in Miller County, Missouri. At the 

age of two years her parents moved 
to Morgan County and at the age of eight 
to Sedalia. She was educated in the Sedalia 
schools, the Ness City Kansas High School, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College and 
the University of Missouri. At the age of 
seventeen she began her teaching career in 
a rural school near Garden City. In this 
school she continued for six consecutive years 
and was then employed in the Garden City 
schools. For the past thirteen years. she 
has been a teacher in the primary depart- 
ment of that school. Her entire teaching 
experience has therefore been confined to 
but two different school districts. She has 
served as secretary and treasurer of the Cass 
County Community Teachers Association 
since its organization in 1920 and also chair- 
man of the Grade Teachers Section of the 
Warrensburg Association. For several years 
she has been in demand as a lecturer on pri- 
mary work before county teachers associa- 
tions in which field she is particularly effi- 
cient. She holds a state life certificate and 
has nearly completed her work for the B. S. 
Degree in Education. Her college work has 
been done chiefly through summer schools and 
by correspondence courses. 
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Atchison County 


ISS BLANCHE TEMPLETON, was 
born in Atchison County and did her 
elementary school work in Phelps 
City, high school work in 
Rock Port, and has a life 
state certificate from Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers 
College. She has had fifteen 
years teaching experience 
in the rural, town, and city 
schools. She spent one year 
teaching in the Hawaiian 
Islands. For the past three 
years she has been a teach- 
er in the schools of St. Jos- 

















L. Blanche 
Templeton 


eph, Missouri. 


Barry County 


ARRY COUNTY has selected Mr. J. 
B T. Hodge to succeed Mr. Hankins who 

has held the office of County Superin- 
tendent for many years. Mr. 
Hodge has had thirty years 
experience as rural and high 
school teacher and is at 
present superintendent of 
the Washburn high school 
in Barry County. He is a 
junior student in the South- 
west Missouri Teachers Col- 


lege at Springfield. 














Cedar County 


ONZO A. MOYER was born twenty-six 
7 vears ago in the little town of Caplinger 

Mills, Missouri located on the Sac River. 
There he has spent the 
greater part of his life re- 
ceiving his elementary edu- 
cation in the rural schools 
of the county and attending 
high school at Eldorado 
Springs. He has completed 
three years of college work 
at William Jewell College 
and at the Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Springfield. For four 
years he has been superintendent of the con- 
solidated high school at Bear Creek. He was 
married in 1923 and his wife is also a teach- 
er. 





Lonzo A. Moyer 
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Greene County 


H. COWARD was born on a farm in 
Greene County in 1876. He received 
his schooling in the common branches 
in the rural school of his 
home district, attended Hen- 





derson Academy and Marsh- 
field high school for his sec- 
ondary education. In 1913 
he completed work for a 
Bachelor of Pedagogy De- 
gree in Springfield Teach- 
ers College and received his 
Bachelor of Science Degree 
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in 1926. About ten Years 
of teaching experience has 
been in one room rural schools. He has 
served as principal or superintendent of the 
schools of Strafford, Republic, Aurora, Mo- 
nett, Seymour, Billings, and Ash Grove. Mr. 
Coward has been superintendent of the con- 
solidated school at Strafford during the past 
year. Mrs. Coward who also holds a B. S. 
Degree from the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College has taught with Mr. Cow- 
ard for many years and is at the present 
time serving as principal of the school of 
which Mr. Coward is superintendent. 


Carroll 


L. H. Coward 


age and was born and reared on a farm 
County. He was educated 
through the rural and high 
schools of that county and 
is still a resident of the 
farm and farming interests 
constitute a side line of his 
activities. Mr. Evans is a 
“Son of Old Mizzou” but 
his college work was cut 
short by the War when he 
entered the U. S. naval avia- 
tion service. Since the clos- 
ing of the war he has been 
attending summer schools in various places 
so that now he lacks the resident requirement 
for a degree although he has 120 hours of 
college work to his credit. His teaching ex- 
perience consists of six years in rural schools 
and as principal and superintendent of high 
schools. At the present time Mr. Evans is 
teacher of science and mathematics in the 
high school at Brunswick, Missouri. 


J EARL EVANS is thirty-one years of 
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McDonald County. 

T. CLOPTON is a native Missouri- 
W., an having been born in Cedar Coun- 

ty in 1880. He lived practically all 
of his life on ‘a farm until 
he began his teaching ca- 
reer in 1907. He received 
his elementary education in 
the rural and village schools 
of Dade County, no term 
of which was of more than 
six months duration. He 
taught from 1907 to 1911 
in the rural schools of that 
county spending his sum- 
mers at Springfield Teach- 








W. T. Clopton 


ers College. 

In the spring of 1911 he entered this col- 
lege and remained there until the end of 
the summer term of 1914. During this three 
and one-half years he earned practically all 
of the funds necessary to meet his expenses. 
He was principal of the high school at Pied- 
mont in 1914 and 1916 and became superin- 
tendent of schools of Anderson in McDonald 
County in the fall of 1916 which position he 
held for four years. During the last six 
years he has been superintendent of schools 
at Pineville the county seat of McDonald 
County. By summer school attendance and 
correspondence work he finished his Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Education at Spring- 
field in 1918. In the summer of 1926 he was 
a student in the University of Missouri do- 
ing graduate work. 


Harrison County. 


LVA L. ALLEN is a native of Harri- 
son County, Missouri. He is twenty-six 
years of age. His elementary school 
work was done in the rural 
schools. His high school 
education was obtained at 
Eagleville and at Ridgeway, 
both in Harrison County. 
He graduated from _ the 
Ridgeway High School in 
the spring of 1919. He has 
finished fifty hours of col- 
lege work in the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers 
College at Maryville and 








Alva L. Allen 
will enter that college for additional work 


this spring. Most of his education work in 
college has been related to the rural schools. 
He has taught six years in four of the rural 
schools of his native county. He is married 


and the father of two fine boys. 





Dent County 
LBERT CLICK was born in a log cabin 
A on a farm ten miles west of Salem. 
His father died in 1917 and he remained 
on the farm with his mother 


until her death in 1926. 
His early education was 
necessarily limited. How- 


ever he attained unusual pro- 
ficiency in the clementary 
branches and has been an 


omnivorous and _scrutiniz- 
ing reader. He has taught 
continuously in the rural 


schools of Dent County since 
1906. He has completed 
his four years high school course and has 
more than three years of college work to his 
credit. The Salem high school and the State 
Teachers College at Springfield and the sum- 
mer sessions at Rolla have been the means 
of his attaining the work which he has above 
the elementary school. 
Miller County 

HARLES DAVID SNODGRASS has 

had previous experience as a county sup- 

erintendent having served in that capac- 
ity in Maries from 1915 to 
1919. At that time he was 
one of the youngest county 
superintendents of the state. 
He was born on a farm in 
Maries County and attended 
the rural schools and grad- 
uated from the St. James 
high school, where by spare 
time work he earned his liv- 
ing and school expenses. 
He has held a certificate to 
teach since he was fifteen 
years of age. He has taught seven years in 
the rural schools, four of which were in his 
home school. He served as county superin- 
tendent of Maries County for four years, 
as superintendent of the Bland school for 
two years, of the Dixon school for two years, 
and for the past three years has been sup- 
erintendent of the Brumley schools. This 
year he has been serving as district manager 
of the Ozark Mutual Association of Eldon, 
Missouri, making his home at Iberia, Mis- 
souri. By attending summer schools and 
taking correspondence courses he has com- 
pleted the Bachelor of Science Degree in 
the State Teachers College at Warrensburg 
and has done some additional work with the 
University of Missouri and with the Ameri- 
can Extension University of Los Angeles. 


Albert Click 





Chas. Snodgrass 
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Ozark County 


LAUD SOWARDS was born forty years 
+ ago in Greene County, Missouri. When 
he was four years old his parents moved 
to Taney County settling in 
the eastern part of that 
county where educational op- 
portunities were very poor. 
Sometimes he walked as far 
as four miles to a rural 
school, the terms of which 
were for three to five months 
in length. By persistent ef- 
fort with such educational 
opportunities as were at hand 
an SO te qualified himself for 
teaching. About this time the school of the 
Ozarks was opened at Forsyth by the Pres- 
byterian people which offered him an oppor- 
tunity to work for his board and tuition. In 
this school, however, he did not complete any 
specific course and later attended review 
schools for teachers at Protem, Missouri and 
at West Plains. He has been teaching for 
twenty-four years in the rural and grade 
schools of Taney and Ozark Counties, the 
last twenty of which have been spent in the 
schools of Ozark County. . He has served his 
county in various positions having been deputy 
assessor, food commissioner during the war, 
collector of revenue and member of the 
county text book commission. He lives on a 
farm, is married and has five children. At 
the present time he is engaged in teaching 
and farming. 








Grundy County 


ISS .,BBLANCHE BAKER was born 
M and reared in Grundy County. She is 

a graduate from the high school hav- 
ing taken a teacher training 
course. She attended the 
University of Missouri from 
1921 to 1924 and from this 
institution she received a 
Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Education and a life cer- 
tificate in August 1924. 
Since that time she has been 
teaching Latin in the Tren- 
ton high school having had 
previous to this three years 








Blanche Baker 
experience as a rural teacher. 








Pettis County 
F. SCOTTEN was born and reared in 
the county where he has been elected 
county superintendent. He completed 
the rural school course, at- 
tended the LaMonte high 
school for two years and 
graduated from the Sedalia 
high school in 1916. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence Degree in Education 
from the State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg and 
has been a student at Val- 
paraiso University in Indi- 

C. F. Seotten ana. While a student at 

Warrensburg he was business manager of 
“The Rhetor” and made a very unsusal rec- 
ord in that capacity. He served in the navy 
during the World War. He has taught in 
the rural schools of Pettis County and for 
the past three years has been superintendent 
of a high school. 

‘ Saline County 

C. FISHER is a Missourian for two 

generations back, his maternal grand 

parents having settled in Callaway 
County in 1818 and his pa- 
ternal grand parents settled 
in this county during the 
same year. His mother’s 
folks are Kentuckians and 
his father’s people came 
from Virginia. He was 
reared on a farm and taught 
rural schools for two years 
when his mother moved to 
Warrensburg in order that 
her children might have the 
advantage of college. In 1895 Mr. Fisher 
received the B. S. Degree from the normal 
school at Warrensburg. Since then he has 
had work in Missouri Valley Qollege at 
Marshall and Missouri University. He has 
served as principal of the Slater high school 
and as superintendent of the Gilliam schools. 
He was in the latter position when elected 
county superintendent of Saline county which 
office he has formerly held for four terms. 
Two years ago he accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Prairie Home school in Cooper 
County and was in that position at the time 
of his recent election. His thirty years of 
experience has all been in Saline County with 
the exception of the last two years. 





W. C. Fischer 


—— 








A nce ee, Ciaran 
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Shannon County. 


VIRGIL THOMPSON was born and 
reared on a farm near Birch Tree, Shan- 
non County Missouri. His early life 
was spent as the ordinary 
Ozark boy helping with the 
farm work and attending the 
district school which was lo- 
cated one and one-half miles 
away from his home. Having 
completed the elementary 
grades in this school he en- 
tered the Birch Tree high 
school and in three years of 
work was graduated in 1920. 
Since that time he has been 


J 








J. Virgil 
Thompson 


attending school and is now a freshman in the 


Southwest Baptist College at Bolivar. He 
has taught six terms in the rural districts of 
Shannon County, the last three of which he 
was principal of a two room school at Montier. 
He is in the twenty-sixth year of his life. He 
says that he has surmounted many obstacles 
and friendly encouragement, valuable dis- 
appointments and a goal have contributed to 


" his success. 


Sullivan County 


and reared on a Sullivan County farm. 
After finishing the eighth grade in the 
rural schools of the county 
she graduated from the 
teacher training class of the 
Milan high school in 1920. 
She has been a student of 
the Kirksville State Teach- 
ers College, of the Greeley 
Colorado State Teachers 
College and the University 
of Colorado, Boulder. She 
holds a life certificate. She 
has had six years of teach- 
ing experience, the first four of which were 
in the rural schools of her county where she 
developed a school to classification as a first 
class rural school. It was one of the first 
in the county to be so classified under the 
new requirements. Miss Spencer has been 
employed in the Milan public schools for the 
last two years. 


M exe HILDRED SPENCER was born 











Hildred Spencer 
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Wayne County 
HARLES M. RANDALL was born and 
C reared in Wayne County. He says, “my 
love for her stately hills and peaceful 
valleys and for her whole- 
souled, genuine folks is with 
me an inherent characteris- 
tic.” He received his educa- 
tion principally in his native 
county and has had ten 
years teaching experience 
all in the rural schools. He 
is deeply interested in the 
educational welfare of chil- 
dren and expects to continue 
equipping himself to render 

them the best service possible. 








Charles M. 
Randall 


Schuyler County 

Schuyler County’s New Superintendent 

ISS ANNA M. GROSECLOSE, was 

born in Fabius township in Schuyler 

County. She attended the rural school 
until she was ready for high 
school and received her high 
school education at Down- 
ing, Missouri. In 1923 she 
entered the Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville and has 
completed nearly fifty hours 
of college work. She has 
taught in the rural schools 
of Schuyler County attend- 
ing summer schools each 
summer and is finishing her 
fourth year of teaching experience. 


Polk County 

ISS DESSA MANUEL is a noe’ 
M Polk County and completed her”éle- 
mentary education in the rural schools 
of that county. Her high 
school work was done at 
Aldrich, Missouri and at the 
Southwest Baptist College 
at Bolivar. In May 1926 
she received her Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Education 
at Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Spring- 
field. She has taught for 
ten years in the rural schools 
Dessa Manuel § of Polk County and at the 
present time is principal of the high school 
in the consolidated district at Noel in Mc- 

Donald County. 





al 


Anna M. 
Groseclose 
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Buchanan County 

L. BIRKHEAD, County Superintend- 
E ent elect of Buchanan County was born 

in that county in 1880. Being reared 
on a farm he was educated 
in the rural schools of the 
county and the Gower high 
school. The Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville and the 
State University have been 
the means through which he 
has acquired his college edu- 
cation. He has had twenty- 
four years experience as a 
E. L. Birkhead teacher in his county, serv- 
ing, however, in a few schools. One district 
has had his services for thirteen years. He 
was a member of the county board of educa- 
tion when that institution was in vogue in 
Missouri and has served for a number of 
years on the county text book commission. 
He is a member of the M. E. Church South, 
an Odd Fellow and a Rebekah. 








Camden County 


M. B. ALLISON was born in Laclede 
County, Missouri in 1886. He was 
reared on a farm: and attended the 
rural schools in Laclede 
County. In 1895 his fam- 
ily moved to Pulaski County 
where he again attended the 
rural schools and the public 
high school at Lebanon. He 
attended high school at Linn 
Creek after moving there 
in 1904. He taught three 
terms of rural school in 
Camden County and in 1909 

W. B. Allison = started the Stoutland high 
school and served as its superintendent until 
1913. Again he taught in the rural schools 
until 1920 and was principal of the elemen- 
tary school in Linn Creek from 1921 to 1923. 
He has been principal of the high school in 
Linn Creek from 1923 up to the present time. 
He has been a student at the State Teachers 
College during summer sessions, 

















Macon County 


HARLES A. POWELL is forty-six 
years of age and has spent practically 
all of his life either as a student or 
teacher. He was born at 
College Mound in Macon 
County, received his elemen- 
tary education in the rural 
schools, is a graduate of the 
Macon high school and of 
the School of Education of 
the University of Missouri. 
He has taught thirteen years 
in Macon County, seven of 
which were in the rural 
schools. Besides this he has 
taught in several of the best high schools in 
the state. He is an approved teacher train- 
ing instructor. In addition to his work in 
education he has had two years of law in 
the University of Missouri and is a member 
of Phi Delta Phi, the honorary law frater- 
nity. In the Macon high school he has been 
teacher of American problems for the last 
six years. 





Chas. A. Powell 


Washington County. 


ORN AND REARED on a Washington 

County farm Superintendent-elect Fred 

L. Cole has spent practically all of his 
twenty-nine years of life in that county. 
His elementary school education was ob- 
tained in the rural schools and he finished 
the high school at Caledonia, Missouri. After 
graduation from high school he attended col- 
lege at the Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College at Cape Girardeau and the 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College at 
Springfield. The greater part of his life has 
been spent in teaching and attending school. 
He is an elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Caledonia, the oldest Presbyterian church 
west of the Mississippi River. He belicves 
in the training of our youth for Cliristian cit- 
izenship. 
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Scotland County 


ILMA J. WILDER is a graduate of 
the Gorin high school and did her col- 
lege work at Culver-Stockton ‘College 
at Canton, Missouri and at 
the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville. She has in all sixty- 
eight hours and holds a sixty 
hour state life certificate. 
She is at present teaching 
her fifth term in the grades 
of the Gorin school, her 
home town. She is twenty- 
six years of age and is there- 
fore one of the youngest 
county superintendents of 





— 








on 
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Wilma Wilder 


the State. 


Pemiscot County. 

AROLD S. JONES was born and reared 
in middle Tennessee. He did his ele- 
mentary and high school work at Port- 
land, Tennessee and gradu- 
ated from high school in 
May 1920. In the fall of 
that year he entered Union 
University at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee and continued his 
studies there until the spring 
of 1924 when he received 
his A. B. Degree. He has 
also done one summer’s work 
in George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville. 
His teaching experience consists of a short 
term as teacher of mathematics in the Ca- 
ruthersville high school and three years as 
superintendent of the Wardell Consolidated 
District at Wardell, Missouri. 





Harold S. Jones 





THE WAY IT SOUNDED 


Young Man—Can I have this dance, ma- 
dame? 

Young Lady—No, I am too danced out. 

Young Man (A trifle deaf)—You’re not, 
madame, you’re just pleasingly plump. 





Professor (attempting to be witty in geome- 
try class): “And can any of you gentlemen 
tell me where has my polygon?” 

Wisecracker (in the rear): “Up the geome- 
tree, sir.” 

Economic Teacher: “Name some production 
in which the supply exceeds the demand.” 

Student: “Trouble.” 


Johnson County 

RED B. HOUSE was born and raised 
in- Johnson County, received his early 
educational training in the rural schools, 
and did his high school work 
in the Normal School at 
Warrensburg. Later he at- 
tended the Central Missouri 
State Teachers College and 
now has one hundred and - 
fourteen an a-half hours of 
college credit. He began 
his teaching career in a rural 
school near Aullville, La- 
fayette County, which he 
taught for three years. He 
spent two years in the service during the 
World War, and upon return began teaching 
again. 

Mr. House has had ten years of teaching 
experience, two years of which he has been 
Superintendent of Schools, Centerview, Mis- 
souri. 











Fred B. House 


Mississippi County 

RS. RUBYE HOWLETT THOMP- 
SON was born and reared in Missis- 
sippi County her parents having 
settled in this county in the 
60's coming there from Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Thompson spent 
four years as a student in 
Galloway College at Sear- 
ey, Arkansas and Roanoke 
College at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. For several years she 
was teacher of expression 
and later was a teacher in 
the public schools. During 
the last few years she has 
been a student at the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau 
and at the present time is teaching in the 
grades of the Bridges school in Mississippi 
County. 











Rubye H. 
Thompson 





A CLOSE SHAVE NEEDED? 


A glib oil stock salesman in the Southwest 
had just finished describing the glorious op- 
portunities of his proposition to a prospect 
with the question, “What do you think of it?” 

“I think,” slowly drawled the previously 
bitten prospect, “that there is just one thing 
that saves you from being a bare faced liar.” 

“What is that?” asked the startled sales- 
man. 

“Your whiskers,” was the reply. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 


Report of Superintendent G. E. Dille of Chillicothe to his Board of Education. 


This report represents a type of publicity which could well be more prevalent. 
Coming from a local superintendent, coupled with local school interest, and presented 
as this material is, clearly and graphically, it becomes the most vital and most helpful 


sort of information. 


On account of the conservation of space in paging, the graphs and tables are not 
always placed as the author had them in his report.—Ed. 


To the Honorable Board of Education, 

Chillicothe, Missouri. 

Gentlemen: 

It is an undisputed fact that public money 
has been spent in increasing amounts for 
education. Some have stated that public 
school costs are larger than the economic re- 
sources of the nation can justify. They 
have insisted on immediate retrenchment in 
school costs. 

Still others have maintained that these 
costs can be easily justified because of the 
economic strength of the nation. They be- 
lieve that expenditures for education can be 
justified under a policy of economy and effi- 
ciency in public expenditures. 

If public school expenditures are more 
than they should be, the fact should be 
squarely faced and dealt with accordingly. 
No public service should demand more funds 
than its importance to the nation justifies, 
or for more than the nation can afford to 
pay. 

On the other hand, if present expenditures 
for education can be readily defended in 
the light of the nation’s ability to pay, and 
in the exercise of constructive economy in 
public outlays, the fact should be made known 
lest great harm may be done to the schools 
and to the children of the nation. 

The purpose of this report is not only to 
familiarize the Board of Education with facts 
concerning the nation as a whole, but also 
to present some condensed information per- 
‘taining to the expenditure of public money 
in the State of Missouri and especially in 
Chillicothe, with the hope that the authorities 
in charge of our public schools may be there- 
by better enabled to squarely meet the prob- 
lem of maintaining a high standard of effi- 
ciency in our schools at a reasonable cost. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
G. E. Ditte 


March 15, 1927. Superintendent. 


National Wealth and Income. 

The wealth of a nation as usually con- 
sidered, is the value of all tangible property 
accumulated over an extended period of 
years. The income of a nation is the ag- 
gregate of all individual incomes in a single 
year. 








Value Value Total Total 

of of Current Expenditures 

All All Income for all 
Tangible School Schools 
Property Property Public and Private 


Wealth, Income, & School Support in the 
United States in 1924. 


According to the Federal Census the wealth 
of the United States in 1922 was $320,803,- 
862,000. This, together with the accumulat- 
ed savings for the next two years would bring 
the total wealth of the nation in 1924 to 
$335,000,000,000 which is recognized as a 
conservative estimate. 











a 
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The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search estimated the average current income 
of the United States for the years 1919 to 
1921 to be $68,049,558,000 per year. Other 
estimates for 1923 are as high as $70,000,- 
000,000. Therefore, it is highly probable 
that the current income of the nation in 
1924 was at least $66,000,000,000. 

The latest dependable figures on school 
costs in the United States are for the school 
year 1923-1924. Approximately $2,336,- 
073,018 was expended for all types of 


self. To arrive at an intelligent answer, he 
will need to do two things. First, assign a 
place to education in the scale of human 
values. He must decide whether education 
is more important or less important than 
other major services society provides fer. 
Second, he will need to compare the per- 
centages of our income used by these services 
with that expended for schools. He will then 
be in a position to answer the next question. 

Is the percentage of the nation’s economic 
power devoted to education greater than its 





schools, both public and private, 78 percent importance justifies? 
of which or $1,818,743,917 was expended for 

public elementary and secondary (high) 

schools. The estimated value of all prop- 

erty, buildings, sites, etc., being used for 

school purposes was $5,438,252,562 in 1924. 

The value of public elementary and second- 

ary school property was $3,744,780,714. 

The following statements may be based on 

the preceding figures: 

(1) In 1924, the value of property used 
by public elementary and secondary schools 
was 1.12 percent of the value of all tangible 
property of the United States. The value 
of property used by all types of schools, 
both public and private, was 1.62 percent of 
the tota] property of the United States. 

(2) In 1924, 2.76 percent of the cur- 
rent income was expended for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The cost of 
schools of all types, both public and private, 
required 3.54 percent of the nation’s income. 


























Value of Education Versus Its Cost. 


Are the percentages of our wealth and in- 
come devoted to school maintenance too large? 
No dogmatic answer can be given to this 
question. Every man may answer for him- 





Cost Cost Value Cost of 
of of of of of of all Schools, 
Certain Build- Gov- Auto- all all Public and 
Luxuries ing ern- mo- Agri- Manu- Private, 
1924 Con- ment, bile cul-  fac- 1924 
struc- Local, Trans- tural tured 
tion State, porta- Pro- Products 


1924 National tion ducts 1923 
1924 1925 1924 


Is Too Much of Our National Economic Power Going to School Support? 
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Reliable indications are available as to the 
amount of ecanomic energy consumed by a 
number of our major interests. In 1923 the 
total value of the nation’s manufactured 
products was $60,555,998,000. The value 
of agricultural products in 1924 was $12,- 
404,000,000. The annual national expendi- 
ture for the purchase and upkeep of automo- 
biles according to the latest data available is 
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$8,768,000,000. In 1924, the total govern- 
mental expenditures for all purposes, others 
than schools, was $7,975,926,982. The total 
value of building construction in the United 
States was not less than $6,000,000,000 in 
1924. In 1924 the people of the United 
States expended $5,522,000,000 for certain 
articles in the luxury class, namely: soft 
drinks and ice cream, theaters, candy, chew- 


TREND of PUBLIC SCHOOL COSTS in the UNITED STATES 


1914 1916 1918 


1920 1922 1924 
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Increase 


























— 


Decrease 


22% 











Percentage increase, following 1914, of number of dollars expended 
for public elementary and high schools. 


BREE Percentage increase, or decrease, following 1914, of purchasing power 
of expenditures per unit of service rendered in public elementary and 


high schools. 


Read chart as follows: The number of dollars expended for schools was 15% greater 
in 1916 than in 1914, 38% greater in 1918 than in 1914, etc.; the purchasing power of 
school expenditures per unit of service rendered was 4% less in 1916 than in 1914, 


22% less in 1918 than in 1914, ete. 
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ing gum, tobacco, jewelry, perfumes and cos- 
metics. 

The foregoing figures are given merely as 
evidence that school support is claiming a 
much smaller fractien of the total supply 
of economic energy than a considerabse num- 
ber of other great national interests. We 
may agree or disagree with the statement: 
“Education is the most important business 
of a nation.”” The fact is, however, that 
there are a number of “businesses” cach of 
which yearly claims several times as much 
of our economic power as the schools. 


Causes of Growth in School Costs. 


School expenditures require but a minor 
fraction of the nation’s income. Other major 
interests, probably of less importance to the 
general welfare than education, are being 
allotted much larger portions of the total in- 
come than goes for school maintenance. In- 
creases in school costs have been accompanied 
by substantial growth in the nation’s eco- 
nomic productivity and in the amount of 
its working capital. These facts offer no 
support for the claim that school costs are 
greater than the economic resources of the 
nation can bear. 

These facts, however, do not offer a com- 
plete justification of present school expen- 
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ditures. No service that the country sup- 


ports, no matter how important to the gen- 
eral welfare it may be, has a right to claim 
a larger share of the nation’s income than 
is necessary for its effective operation. 


Is the percentage of the nation’s economic 
power for the support of the schools greater 
than is necessary for their effective opera- 
tion? When one contemplates the unusually 
rapid increases in the number of dollars spent 
for education in the last decade, the inclina- 
tion is to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. However, one must take into considera- 
tion the principal factors contributing to 
the rapid growth of school costs since 1914. 


They are: 


1. The rapid increase in school attend- 
ance, particularly in the upper and more ex- 
pensive grades (the high school). 


2. The depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


8. The increase in the amount, the kinds 
and the quality of service demanded by so- 
ciety. 

Between 1914 and 1924 the total number 
of days attendance in the public schools of 
the United States increased from 2,470,847,- 
000 to 3,895,103,000, or 58 percent. 


CHART D 





School Year 


1914 


1924 





Expended for public elemen- 
tary and high high schools 


$55,077,000 


$1,820,744,000 





Aggregate days schooling 
provided in public elementary 
and high schools. 





2,255,657,000 


3,219,093,000 





* Weighted aggregate days 
schooling provided in public 
schools 


2,470,847,000 


3,895,103,000 





Amount expended (expressed 
in cents) for each weighted 
day’s attendance 


22.4 cents 


46.7 cents 





Purchasing power of the dol- 
lar on the 1914 base 


100 cents 


61 cents 





Purchasing power of expendi- 
tures per weighted day’s at- 
tendance (expressed in cents) 


22.4 cents 


28.5 cents 





Percent of increase follow- 
ing 1914 of actual number of 
dollars expended 


228 





Percent of increase following 
1914 in Purchasing Power per 
Unit of Service Rendered. 
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During the same length of time the pur- 
chasing power of the 1914 dollar has changed 
as follows: 


a ee 100 cents 
i 7 aa ee 92 cents 
eas ae 63 cents 
Reiter res Coens 51 cents 
eee Ra oir at AEs 64 cents 
ERR te sone roe Sey! 61 cents 
Effect of Loss in Purchasing Power of 
the Dollar. 


Between 1914 and 1924 the dollar depre- 
ciated in purchasing power until it wonld buy 
only as much as 61 cents purchased in 1914. 
In 1924 it required $164 to buy as much 
as $100 bought in 1914. Therefore, in the 
decade following 1914, an increase of 64 per- 
cent in the number of dollars expended for 
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schools was justified because of the depre- 
ciation of the dollar in purchasing power. 
This is in addition to the increase in expen- 
ditures justified by a growing attendance. 


Cost of Increase in Amount and Quality 
of Service. 


Between 1914 and 1924 increased attend- 
ance added $321,944,745, and the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar added $561,294,010 to 
school costs. These sums plus the cost in 
public education in 1914 give a total of $1,- 
438,315,901. The difference between this 
amount and $1,820,743,936, actually spent 
in 1924 for public elementary and secondary 
schools, or $382,428,035, is chargeable to 
such factors, as the increase in the character 
and quality of service demanded from the 
schools. 










Estimated Assessed Present Average 
Value of Valuation School School 
School of Taxable Indebted- Levy 
Equipment Property ness in Cents 











June 
30 $5,031,510 
1923 


$2,200,017,027 





$28,338,400 110 





June 
30 $5,768,700 
1924 


$2,509,678,977 


$32,423,629 115 








June 
30 $7,581,463 
1925 


$2,552,486,987 


$37,979,720 122 








June 
30 $105,901,439* 
1926 


$1,599,814,055** 


$37,481,193 121 















Total Total 


Receipts 






Expenditures 


Balance on . 
Hand July 1 Deficit 





June 














30 $46,886,960 $33,062,767 $13,886,664 $62,471 
1923 
June 

30 $51,597,806 $37,887,031 $13,762,064 $51,289 
1924 
June 

30 $54,428,352 $39,368,927 $15,097,418 $37,993 
1925 ; 
June 

30 $58,172,755 $43,649,682 $14,563,707 $40,634 





1926 














*This figure represents the estimated value of all school property while the figures 


for previous years represent the estimated value of equipment only. 
**Notice how much the assessed valuation has been shown in a year’s time. The 


average levy is also reduced during this same period. 
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It is evident that much of the increase of 
228 percent in school costs between 1914 
and 1924 is apparent rather than real. School 
costs increased 228 percent only when meas- 
ured by the discredited DOLLARS-SPENT 
method, by which dollars which fluctuate in 
value are assumed to be stable in value. There 
is a better method in measuring changes in 
school] costs. By this method, -school expen- 
ditures in succeeding years are compared as 
to their PURCHASING POWER PER 
UNIT OF SERVICE RENDERED. By 
this method the size of the job which a school 
system has to perform and the purchasing 
power of the dollars expended are accurately 
measured and kept on a comparable basis. 

It would obviously be ridiculous to com- 
pare the expenditures of a school system 
having 2000 children with one having 4000 
children without considering the difference 
in attendance. A similar thing is done in 
comparing 1924 school costs with those of 
1914 without considering the difference in 
attendance. It is also illogical to compare 
expenditures stated in dollars with a purchas- 
ing power of 100 cents with expenditures 
stated in dollars with a purchasing power 
of 61 cents. This is done when 1914 and 
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1924 school costs are compared without tak- 
ing into account the depreciation in value of 
the dollar during this decade. 

Errors such as these are avoided when one 
compares school expenditures in different 
years according to their PURCHASING 
POWER PER UNIT OF SERVICE REN- 
DERED. Chart D shows that between 1914 
and 1924 school expenditures increased 27 
per cent in PURCHASING POWER PER 
UNIT of SERVICE RENDERED. School 
boards had 27 percent more ability to buy 
services and materials necessary for the edu- 
cation of each school child in attendance in 
1924 than in 1914. 


Cost of Increased Attendance in Public 
Schools. 


Between 1914 and 1924 the total days’ 
schooling provided in public elementary 


schools increased from 2,112,197,000 to 2,- 
768,420,000 while the days’ schooling pro- 
vided in public high schools increased from 
143,460,000 to 450,673,000. The growth in 
attendance was approximately eight times as 
rapid in the high schools as in the elemen- 
tary schools. 





1 


Bonne Terre 
Brookfield 
Cameron 
Carrollton 
Carthage 
Caruthersville 
Chillicothe 


Poplar Bluff 
Richmond 
Trenton 
Warrensburg 
Webb City 
Kirksville 


. 1, Assessed valuation. 


2 3 4 5 


120 $3200 9 $1429.44 
100 3535 6 1357.00 
135 3000 12 1472.69 
107 13 1490.66 
100 26 1385.57 
145 15 1450.50 
141 17 1548.44 
107 14 1315.37 
145 13 . 1348.56 
120 14 1573.21 
140 11 1504.00 
140 15 1290.66 
135 18 1416.66 
160 15 1440.44 
150 17 1239.41 
118 13 1410.69 
140 18 1333.33 
105 2760 18 1118.23 
100 3250 18 1253.82 
110 3120 22 1386.85 
110 3300 12 1420.00 


. 2, Total levy, teachers, incidentals and debt service. 


. 3, Annual salary of superintendent. 


. 4, Total number of senior high school teachers. 
. 5, Average annual salary of senior high school teachers. 
. 6, Average salary of grade school teachers. 
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This fact has an important effect upon the 
educational burden caused by increasing at- 
tendance. *EVERY ADDITIONAL 
DAY’S ATTENDANCE IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS COSTS APPROXIMATELY 
TWO AND ONE-HALF TIMES AS 
MUCH AS AN ADDITIONAL DAY’S 
ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Therefore, in arriving at a 
true indication of the financial -burden placed 
upon the schools by attendance, a day’s 
schooling provided ‘in high school should 
count two and one-half times as much as 
one in elementary schools. 

When this particular principle is accepted, 
and the calculations are made, one obtains the 
number of WEIGHTED DAYS’ ATTEND- 
ANCE in the public schools over a series of 
years. The figures as to weighted days’ at- 
tendance are the same as days’ attendance, as 
ordinarily understood, except that a day’s 
schooling provided in high school is given 
two and one-half times as much weight as 
one provided in the elementary school. 

The foregoing material in this report has 
been taken from Vol. IV, No. 5, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, entitled Major Issues in School Fi- 
nance, Part I, November 1926. 

The remainder of this report will deal 
partially with information concerning public 
school expenditures in Missouri. Special 
emphasis will be placed on local school costs 
in Chillicothe by attempting to show details 
of public school expenditures by the use of 


the graph. 
Statistics from 21 Missouri Cities. 


The information on page 267 is taken from 
the School Directory of Missouri for 1926- 
1927, recently issued by Chas. A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools. This 
group includes all the cities in Missouri with 
an assessed valuation from $3,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. 

In making a study of this table there are 
several inequalities one must take into con- 
sideration. It is probable that some schools 
do not have any bonded indebtedness, there- 
fore, a dollar levy, which is the constitu- 
tional limit, appears to meet their needs, so 

*Swift, F. H. Biennial Survey of Public 
School Finance in the United States, 1920- 
1922. Washington, D. C. United States 
Bureau of Education, 1923, Bulletin No. 47, 


page 5. 
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far as teachers’ salaries and incidentals are 
concerned. In practically every case where 
the total levy runs higher than one dollar on 
the one hundred dollars’ valuation there is 
considerable bonded indebtedness. 
Facts Pertaining to the Education Prob- 
lem in Missouri. 

A research bulletin recently issued by the 
National Education Association ranks Mis- 
souri as follows: 













CHART F 
Carthage 10,068 78,000 ,000 
Poplar Bluff e088 et 
Wedd City ror rr. 
Kirksville 7,213 = Y 6,630,000 
Nevada 7,130 7-398 0622 
Trenton 6,952 yan (5,481,325 
Chillicothe 6,%78-~~ 7” 8,474, 204 
Brookfield 6,304. / 5,458, 202 
Mexico 6,013” ——5,060,040 
Clinton 6,098--—>7 7 5,028,000 
Warrensburg 4,811~ 4,765,000 
Caruthersville 4,750~/ 4,614,455 
Maryville 4,7117 i vo 4,548,000 


Lexington 
Richmond 
Excelsior Spgs.4,165 


Bonne Terre 3,815 oo 4,420,000 
Cameron 3,24 - , 283,340 
Carrollton 3,218 . 4,110,250 
Liberty 3,097 3,826,438 
Elvins _ 2,418 3,000,000 





How to read chart: In the list of 21 Mis- 
souri cities Webb City is third from the highest 
in population (census) and fifth from the bot- 
tom in assessed valuation. 

In ratio of expenditure for all schools to 
the value of accumulated tangible wealth only 
four states rank lower. 

In percentage of income spent for schools 
of all types thirteen states spend less and 
thirty-five spend more or an equal amount. 

In ratio of total amount spent for schools 
to our total savings accounts we are twenty- 
sixth. 

In ratio of the cast of education to the cast 
of life insurance premiums we are fortieth. 

In ratio to total taxes collected, federal, 
state and local we are twenty-fourth. 

In ratio to the cest of education to the 
total cost of certain luxuries (candy, ice 
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cream, soft drinks, chewing gum, tobacco, 
cosmetics, etc.) we are forty-third. 

“In the matter of schools our state con- 
tinues to be ranked very low by every statisti- 
cal authority. Ten years ago an unbiased 
study ranked us thirty-first, and a short 
time afterwards another placed us _ thirty- 
fourth. In spite of all we have done for 
Missouri in education unprejudiced statis- 
ticians are ranking us educationally, on the 
basis of cold figures, much below where our 
pride tells us we belong.”—Editorial of 
Thos. J. Walker, School and Community, 
Feb. 1927. 

The table on page 266 is taken 
from the Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools for the years, 1923, 
1924, 1925 and 1926. It is a statistical sum- 
mary of the funds of all the public schools 
maintaining first class high schools in the 
state. It shows a comparison of the follow- 
ing items for the last four years: Estimated 
Value of all Public School Property, The 
Assessed Valuation, The Average Levy 
(teachers, incidentals and debt service), Tot- 
al Indebtedness, Total Receipts, Total Ex- 
penditures, Balance on Hand June 30 and 
Total Deficit. 


Chart F (page 268) is included in this 
report to show that there is not a definite cor- 
relation between the population (census) of a 
town and the assessed valuation. In the left 


2 3 4 
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hand column the twenty-one Missouri cities are 
arranged in order of importance, according to 
the census. In the right hand column they are 
arranged in order of importance according to 
the assessed valuation. The solid connecting 
lines indicate cities whose assessed valuation is 
not up to normal, according to the size of the 
cities; the dotted connecting lines indicate 
cities whose assessed valuation is more than 
would ordinarily be expected. Chillicothe has 
an assessed valuation which is slightly above 
normal for this group of cities. 


5 6 7 8 


The above bar graphs shows clearly the importance of the various revenue re- 
ceipts in Chillicothe District for the school year ending June 30, 1926. 


Key to graph 


Township apportionments 
Interest on school funds 
County apportionments 
Free textbooks 

Tuition 

Merchants tax 

State apportionments 
Railroad and Misc. 
Real estate and personal 


SEV AA Spr 


Total revenue receipts 


2,294.00 
2,737.45 
3,862.50 
9,313.12 
9,789.60 
15,196.06 
70,702.97 


$114,132.44 








A Si tt, 
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Page 267 shows the assessed valuation, 
total levy, superintendent’s salary, number of 
senior high school teachers, average annual 
salaries of senior high school teachers and 
average annual salaries of grade _ school 
teachers for twenty-one Missouri cities with 
assessed valuations ranging from $3,000,000 
to $8,000.000. The averages for this group of 
cities are as follows: 


Assessed valuation ............ $5,190,361.00 
_ fe eer ‘ 1.25 
Superintendent’s salary ........ 3,300.00 
Number of senior high - school 
DO ‘canascvetwoesdeasee 15 
o 
< o a 
a . 7 
i we 
D <9 < 
~ - - 
a @ ; 
- a vw 
- atk ee 
ton 
ry a x 
a rN a 
ei ci et 
' eh r 
a a a 
a roy a 
et (om | ee 


1924-1925 


Average salary of senior high 


school teachers ............ 1,389.79 
Average annual salary of grade 
SPR. Go. Aku cbs odh chivuss 916.38 


Chillicothe Schools 

The remaining part of this report is a 
brief graphical picture of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Chillicothe Public School 
system for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, together with several bar graphs show- 
ing comparative expenditures over a period of 
years, usually five, for teachers’ salaries, fuel, 
light, water and power, and janitors’ sup- 
plies. As the graphs are self-explanatory, 
further explanation is unnecessary. 


$ 53,798.47 
$ 56,835.09 
$ 54,569.28 


1925-1926 
1926-1927 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The above graphic chart shows the ex- 
penditures for teachers’ services in the Chilli- 
cothe Public Schools for the past six years. 
The graph does not include the salaries of the 
superintendent, his secretary, or the engineer 


or janitors. 
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Expenditures for teachers 
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$59,835.09 





Expenditures for bonds 
and interest 


$27 ,884.62 


Expenditures for 
incidentals ted 
$24,072.10 





54 cents 
to 
salaries 









25 cents to 


21 cents to 


tedness 
ingeete incidentals 











aa 


THE 1925-1926 SCHOOL TAX DOLLAR. 


Out of ever tax dollar collected last year, 
local, state and federal, for operating the Chil- 
licothe Public Schools, fifty-four cents was 
paid out as salaries of teachers and school of- 
ficers, twenty-one cents was spent for inci- 
dentals, and twenty-five cents was paid out on 
indebtedness (interest and bonds). 





This pie graph shows 
how the total expendi- 
tures for the school year 
1925-1926 were distribu- 
into three major 
funds, the teachers’ fund, 
the incidental fund and 
the building fund. 


The total expendi- 
tures for the year were 
$111,791,81. 


V 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 

This graph shows the relative distribution 
of the current expenses for the school year 
1925-1926. This does not include any acquisi- 
tion or construction costs, neither does it in- 
clude the payment of bonds or interest. 


Dy? GRU "GOUNNUN Sc ccc ccc ccccccs $ 3,063.00 
BD, Bs rks oc cb ccd 60 one $61,126.15 
3. Operation of plant ............ $10,797.59 
4. Maintenance of plant .......... $ 2,917.00 
5. Miscellaneous ............+..-. $ 4,191.74 

EE 06666 See sedeébesdoncooee $82,095.89 
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$3,704.38 
$3,537.90 
$2,409.95 
$3,193.18 
$3,943.43 


1925-1926 





COAL. 


The above graphic chart shows the amount 
spent for coal used as fuel in the Chillicothe 
Public Schools for the past five years. 


$1,024.17 


$949.56 
$908.49 


1922-1923 
1924-1925 


1923-1924 





WATER, LIGHT AND POWER. 


The above graphic chart shows the amount 
for water, light and power in the Chillicothe 
Public Schools for the past five years. 


$586.16 
$622.00 


é 
3 






1921-1922 
1922-1923 


JANITOR’S SUPPLIES. 

The above graphic chart shows the expen- 
ditures for janitors’ supplies in the Chillicothe 
Public Schools for the past five years. Jani- 
tors’ supplies include such as sweeping com- 
pound, floor oil, scrubbing soaps, brooms, 
brushes, mops, disinfectants, etc. 

COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN THE CHILLICOTHE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1925-26. 


TORE TD ig ci essa rdcccdecteses $53.86 
Eetewent Pam <....... et ee ees 13.38 
8 ree eer 12.61 
FS ee 4.69 
SD on: cig CE a naan CEE aah 06.9. 4.69 96 3.55 
Repairs and Replacements ............ 2.25 
Printing and Supplies ............... 2.03 
se errr es 1.83 
Permanent Improvements ............ 1.16 
CE ee 99 
ee eee eee .96 
Wee, [Ame Oe. POWER 244.2 odes. 92 
SE, ED ccc cdvccecsccece sees 56 
EE ees 47 
ee .38 
ER Ss a ee 16 
NN NEE FEO CREE .09 
eee eee .09 
ll ee .07 
Compulsory Attendance .............. 04 


In the above table the cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance is computed for the 
several divisions of school expenditures of the 
Chillicothe Public Schools for the school year 
ending June 30, 1926. 

A fairly accurate method in computing 
school costs is to divide the total cost of any 
particular item by the average daily atten- 
dance. This makes due allowance for atten- 
dance, which is of vital importance in measur- 
ing the cost of education. A school system 
may have 2,000 pupils enrolled, but if only 
1,200 are attending, the community is paying 
for the education of only 1,200 children. 

The foregoing computation is based on 
last year’s expenditures and last year’s atten- 
dance. 

*This is only a small part of the expendi- 
tures for freight since on many shipments the 
invoice includes the carrying charges prepaid. 
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The figures in the following table are 
based on this year’s membership. These per 
capita costs cover the teaching cost only, based 
the salary schedule of the school year ending 
June 30, 1927. No attempt has been made to 
compute the cost of equipment for teaching 
these subjects. 


*Vocational Agriculture 
Physiology 

*Art 

*Physical Education, Boys 
General Science 

Chemistry 

Teacher-Training 

Sociology and Economics 
Music 

Advanced Arithmetic and Trigonometry 13.77 
Latin 12. 
*Vocational Home Economics 
Geometry 

Spanish 

English 

History (Senior High) 
*Physical Education, Girls 
Commercial 

Music (Junior High) 
History (Junior High) 
Arithmetic (Junior High) 
English (Junior High) 
Algebra (Junior High) 


TEACHER-TRAINING APPROPRIATIONS 
C 


The Fifty-Fourth General Assembly appro- 
priated $300,000 for teacher-training work in 
the various high schools of the state, but on 
account of the general revenue being over ap- 
propriated more than four and one-half mil- 
lion dollars the Governor was forced to veto 
many appropriations outright and hold up 
many others. Of the amount appropriated for 
teacher-training work $100,000 was held up 
which leaves only $200,000 available. Of that 
amount it will take $82,000 to reimburse for 
the second half of the school year 1926-27, 
which will leave approximately $115,000 avail- 
able for next year. 

On account of the shortage of revenue the 
Department is forced to reduce the amount al- 
lowed to each school. Beginnning September 
1, 1927, approved teacher-training schools will 
be reimbursed on the basis of sixty per cent of 
the amount received last year. For example, 
Schools which have been receiving $1500 per 


Geography (Junior High) 

Drawing & Writing (Junior High) 
#Elementary Schools 

The burden of the cost of instruction for 
the various subjects mentioned on the preced- 
ing page is borne by the local Board of Educa- 
tion, except in the case of vocational agricul- 
ture and vocational home economics. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 the Chillicothe 
Board of Education received $2,988.16 as 
state and federal aid for these subjects, 
which was fifty-two (52) per cent of the total 
cost of instruction. The cost of teacher train- 
ing instruction is borne entirely by the state. 

The per pupil cost of physical education, 
$20.43 for boys and $9.00 for girls, does not in- 
clude the services rendered by those instruc- 
tors in coaching such activities as football, 
basket ball and track. 


CONCLUSION. 

From the information disclosed in the fore- 
going pages of this report, it is evident that in 
order to maintain an adequate public school 
system comparable to those of other cities of 
Missouri, it will be necessary for the School 
District of Chillicothe to maintain a levy for 
school purposes of not less than ninety cents on 
the one hundred dollar assessed valuation. 

*The enrollment in these subjects consists 
ef both senior and junior high school pupils. 

#This cost includes all subjects taught. 
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year will receive only $900, and schools which 
have been receiving $1200 and $800 respective- 
ly will receive $720 and $480 respectively. 


About one-eighth of the total school popula- 
tion of Wyoming 6,225 school children, were 
transported at public expense to and from 
school during 1925-26. Approximately one- 
third of the rural pupil population of the State 
is thus transported. According to statement 
of the State department of education, 27 new 
routes have been established since June, 1925, 
made necessary by the consolidation of small 
schools. 

Mexico has recentiy imported from the 
United States 45,000 fruit trees, 30,000-mul- 
berry cuttings, 20,000 scions of other trees for 
grafting, a multitude of strawberry plants, 
and 10,000 packages of garden seeds. These 
are for use in school gardens throughout the 
Republic in carrying out the purpose of the 
federal ministry of education that every school 
shall have fruit trees and a garden, so far as 
possible. 

















HILE many schools have a good supply 
of song books it is deemed advisable 
to supply the teachers with a list of 
good choral selections not found in the song 
books. All of these are suitable for high 
school organizations. These songs have artis- 
tic value, are not too difficult for the students 
and lie within the range of their voices. 

A full list of publishers mentioned with 
each selection with their addresses and direc- 
tions on how to order are furnished at the 
close of the list. Publishers will gladly furnish 
a sample copy of a song upon request. 

The list of 229 selections herewith published 
was furnished to the Department by Prof. 
James T. Sleeper of the Department of Public 
School Music, School of Fine Arts, University 
of Missouri. Mr. Sleeper is associated with 
the Department as State Advisor in Music and 
will gladly answer any inquiries about public 
school music from any teacher. 

The list of 229 selections follows: 


- GIRLS CHORUS TWO PARTS 
(Soprano, Alto) 

Ambrose—AMARYLLIS 

Schmidt Octavo 130 8 cents 
Caracciolo—NEAREST AND DEAREST 

Birchard Laurel 383 7 cents 
Dvorak—THE RING 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 4781 12 cents 
Franck—IN HIS LITTLE CRADLE 


Birchard Laurel 484 10 cents 
Gardiner—SIR EGLAMORE 

Gray Octavo 454 15 cents 
Gounod—THE DANCE (Faust) 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3064 15 cents 
Holst—HAPPY BIRDS 

Ditson Two-Part Songs 12657 12 cents 
Jacobowski—LULLABY (Erminie) 

Birchard Laurel 141 6 cents 


Mendelssohn—I WAITED FOR THE LORD 
Birchard Laurel 516 10 cents 

Mendelssohn—ON WINGS OF MUSIC 
Birchard Laurel 270 8 cents 

Meyerbeer—WITH COURAGE AND FAITH 


J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3553 15 cents 
Moffat—MARY OF ARGYLE 

Schmidt Octavo 161 8 cents 
McGill—_DUNA 

Boosey Two-Part Music 1328 15 cents 


Purcell—_THE MOON REAPPEARS 
E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 406 12 cents 


Schubert—SONG OF NIGHT 


Schmidt Octavo 165 10 cents 
Pestalozza—CANOE SONG 
Birchard Laurel 267 8 cents 


Tschaikowsky—DA WN 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 5960 12 cents 
Verdi—ANVIL CHORUS 

Birchard Laurel 114 4 cents 
Wiegand—INVITATION TO THE DANCE 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 2563 15 cents 


Wood—OSME’S SONG FROM SYLVIA 
E. C. Schirmer Year Book Series 67 15 cents 
Yradier—THE DOVE 
Birchard Laurel 107 


4 cents 
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The material for this page is furnished by The State Department of Education. 


MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


A List of 229 Suitable Selections. 


GIRLS GLEE CLUB THREE PARTS 
(1st Soprano, 2nd Soprano, Alto) 
Ambrose—CALL OF HOME 
Schmidt Octavo 798 12 cents 
Ambrose—MY HOME IS OVER JORDAN 


Schmidt Octavo 710 12 cents 
Arditi—-SPARKLING SUNLIGHT 
Schmidt Octavo 749 12 cents 


Arne—UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 4960 12 cents 
Beethoven—WHEN TWILIGHT WEAVES 


Schmidt Octavo 644 12 cents 
Bingham—HYMN TO PAN 
Gray Modern Series 196 12 cents 


Bingham—MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY 
HEART 


Gray Modern Series 195 10 cents 


* Bingham—SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING 


Gray Modern Series 197 12 cents 
Boccherini—-WHILE THE BIRDS ARE SING- 


ING 
Schmidt Octavo 747 12 cents 
Bohm—CALM IS THE NIGHT 
Birchard Laurel 362 11 cents 


Brahms—AROUND THE GYPSY FIRE 
Schmidt Octavo 748 12 cents 
Brahms—CRADLE SONG 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 200 _ =‘ 8 cents 
Brahms—GARLAND’S BRIGHT AND FAIR 


Schmidt Octavo 796 12 cents 
Cadman—AT DAWNING 

Ditson Three-Part Songs 13494 10 cents 
Cornelius—COME AND WANDER 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 5035 15 cents 


Cox—SONG OF THE HUN: 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 402 
Czibulka—MOONLIT MEADOWS 

Birchard Laurel 364 14 cents 
Di Capua—WHEN DAWNING SPRINGTIME 

Birchard Laurel 368 7 cents 
Dichmont—MY LITTLE BANJO 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6988. 12 cents 
Elgar—FLY, SINGING BIRD 

Gray Octavo 307 
Elgar—THE SNOW 

Gray Octavo 306 25 cents 
Fletcher—COME LASSES AND LADS 

E. C. Schrimer Curwen Ed. 71441 15 cents 
Fletcher—FOLLOW ME DOWN TO CARLOW 

E. C. Schirmber Curwen Ed. 71441 15 cents 
Fletcher—THE GALWAY PIPER 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 404 15 cents 
Gaines—AT STARLIGHT TIME 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7151 12 cents 
Gounod—WALTZ FROM FAUST 

Birchard Laurel 190 
Grieg—SOLVEJG’S SONG 

G. Schirmer Ine Secular Cho 536% 9 cents 
Hadley—MY SHADOW 

Schmidt Octavo 458 
Homer—A BANJO SONG 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7052 12 cents 
Huerter—PIRATE DREAMS 

Ditson Three-Part-Songs 13715 
Jouberti—-SERENADE 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 4738 12 cents 


25 cents 


11 cents 


12 cents 


12 cents 
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Komzak—WITH LILLIES SWEET 


Schmidt Octavo 621 12 cents 
Lefebvre—MARCHING SONG 
Gray Modern Series 233 12 cents 


Lefebvre—-WHERE GO THE BOATS 
Gray Modern Series 232 12 cents 
Loomis—HURAKAN THE WEST WIND 
Birchard Laurel 450 8 cents 
Marsh—THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 


Gray Modern Series 266 12 cents 
Moffat—THE SKYLARK 

Schmidt Octavo 856 12 cents 
Molloy—THE KERRY DANCE 

Birchard Laurel 7 11 cents 
MacDowell—TO A WILD ROSE 

Schmidt Octavo 754 12 cents 


Newton—UNDERNEATH THE TREES 


Schmidt Octavo 532 12 cents 
Palmer—SHADOW MARCH 

Gray Modern Series 272 12 cents 
Parlow—AMARYLLIS 

Schmidt Octavo 546 12 cents 


Parlow—THE DAWN IS BREAKING 


Schmidt Octavo 823 12 cents 
Pierne—SERENADE 
Birchard Laurel 295 14 cents 


Purecell—_IN THESE DELIGHTFUL GROVES 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 434 12 cents 
——— OF EVENING (William 

Tell) 

Gray Modern Series 271 
Speaks—_MORNING 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6626 10 cents 
Speaks—TO YOU 

G. Schirmer Inc School Cho 6545 10 cents 
Sullivan—ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 

Gray Octavo 481 15 cents 
Tschaikowsky—LEGENDE 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7157 12 cents 
Warlock—REST, SWEET NYMPHS 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 403 16 cents 

GIRLS GLEE CLUB AND QUARTET 

FOUR PARTS 

Clark—INDIAN CRADLE SONG 

Presser Part Songs 10519 
Cook—SING ALONG 

G. Schirmer Ine School Cho 5866 15 cents 
Faning—MILLER’S WOOING 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 4744 15 cents 
Johns—DINAH 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 401 16 cents 
Kernochan—SLEEP OF SUMMER 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6066 15: cents 
Leoni—THE BROWNIES 


12 cents 


15 cents 


Boosey Octavo 1358 15. cents 
Neidlinger—ROCKIN’ IN DE WIN’ 
Presser Part Songs 10638 15 cents 


Pinsuti—WELCOME PRETTY PRIMROSE 
G. Schirmer In¢ School Cho 6000 = 9 cents 
Reichardt—IN THE TIME OF ROSES 
Birchard Laurel 496 4 cents 
Shelley—DE COPPAH MOON 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 5189 15 cents 
Sulliivan—THE LONG DAY CLOSES 


Gray Octavo Quartets 476 15 cents 
Wagner—SPINNING CHORUS 
Birchard Laurel 62 


8 cents 


BOYS GLEE CLUB AND QUARTET 
FOUR PARTS 
Andrews—JOHN PEEL 


Gray Modern Series 31 12 cents 
Andrews—MOODS 

Gray Modern Series 297 10 cents 
Andrews—REQUIEM 

Gray Modern Series 267 10 cents 
Andrews—W ANDER-THIRST 

Gray Modern Series 300 12 cents 
Auber—FISHER SONG 

Silver Burdett Beacon Series 188 5 cents 


Bach—GRANT US TO DO WITH ZEAL 


E. C. Schirmer Concord Series 29 8 cents 
Bantock—BALLADE 
Grav Orpheus 546 25 cents 


Bartholomew—THREE CHANTEYS 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7012 25 cents 
Brahms—SUABIAN FOLK-SONG 


E. C. Schirmer Concord 31 8 cents 
Brockway—THE NIGHTINGALE 

Gray Modern Series 306 15 cents 
Cornelius—THE RIDERS SONG 

Gray Orpheus 426 25 cents 
DeKoven—THE OLD, OLD LOVE 

Presser Octavo 10959 15 cents 


De ————- SONG FROM ROBIN 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 1345 10 cents 
English Folk-Song—DRINK TO ME ONLY 


Gray Modern Series 21 12 cents 
Gardiner—CARGOES 

Gray Orpheus 564 15 cents 
German Carol—IN DULCI JUBILO 

E. C. Schirmer Concord 25 12 cents 
German, Edw.—LONDON TOWN 

Gray Orpheus 572 25 cents 


German. Edw.—ROLLING DOWN TO RIO 


Gray Orpheus 551 12 cents 
Gounod—SOLDIERS CHORUS 
Presser Part Songs 20196 12 cents 


Guion—GREATEST MIRACLE OF ALL 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7149 15 cents 
Guion—LITTLE PICKANINNY 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7148 
Homer—BANJO SONG 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7051 
Holst—SWANSEA TOWN 

E. C. Schirmer Curwen Ed. 61088 
Johns—DINAH 

E. C. Schirmer E. C. S. Co. 11 
Mana-Zucca—BIG BROWN BEAR 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7059 
Moffat—HASTE TO THE BOWER 

Schmidt Octavo 461 12 cents 
Morley—NOW IS: THE MONTH OF MAYING 


12 cents 
12 cents 
12 cents 
12 cents 
12 cents 


E. C. Schirmer Concord 22 12 cents 
Morley—MY BONNY LASS 

E. C. Schirmer Concord 20 12 cents 
McGill—DUNA 

Boosey Part Music 1304 15 cents 
Pretorius—LO HOW A ROSE 

E. C. Schirmer Concord 24 8 cents 
Russian—VOLGA BOATMEN 

Birchard Laurel 517 8 cents 
Russian—FIRE-FLIES 

E. C. Schirmer Concord 73 25 cents 
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Scott—GYPSY LIFE 


Schmidt Octavo 462 12 cents 
Scott—OLE UNCLE MOON 

Ditson Part Songs 13480 12 cents 
Spence—KEEN THE AIR 

Presser Part Songs 183 15 cents 


Spiritual—RELIGION IS A FORTUNE 

Birchard Laurel 251 8 cents 
Speaks—WERE I A KING 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7080 15 cents 
Strickland—HEAH DEM BELLS 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7166 12 cents 
Taylor—KERLESS LOVE 


Gray Modern Series 274 12 cents 
Treharne—REUBEN RANZO 

Birchard Laurel 490 8 cents 
Tucker—SWEET GENEVIEVE 

Birchard Laurel 423 8 cents 


Wood—HOB A DERRY DANNO 
E. C. Schirmer Year Book Press 217 
12 cents 


MIXED CHORUS WITHOUT TENOR 
(Soprano, Alto, Bass) 
Abt—COUNTRY FAIR WALTZ SONG 


Silver Burdett Beacon.96 5 cents 
Beethoven—THE HEAVENS RESOUNDING 


Silver Burdett Beacon 230 5 cents 
Berlioz—REGIMENTAL SONG 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4020 15 cents 
Brahms—BIRTH OF JOY 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4479 15 cents 
Browne—INDIAN DANCE 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3548 15 cents 
Buchanan—LAND OF BEAUTY 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3313 15 cents 
Davies—FLOWER SONG 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3893 - 15 cents 
Forman—’TIS OUR FESTAL DAY 

J. Fischer & Bro Octayo 3318 15 cents 


Foster—OVER BLOOMY LANDS OF 
HEATHER 


J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4739 15 cents 
Foster—S WINGING 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4748 15 cents 
Gest—RIVER NILE 

Presser Octavo 20319 8 cents 


Gounod—PRAISE YE THE FATHER 


Silver Burdett Beacon 222 5 cents 
Gounod—SOLDIERS CHORUS 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3758 15 cents 
Gounod—UNFOLD YE PORTALS 

Silver Burdett Beacon 79 5 cents 
Grieg¢—MORNING MOOD 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4070 15 cents 
Lacome—ESTUDIANTA 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo' 4480 15 cents 
Lester—IN THE MEADOW 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 5106 15 cents 


Mendelssohnh—PROCESSIONAL (Athalie) 
Silver Burdett Beacon 200 5 cents 
Paul—_THE RALLY 
Rossini—_POWER OF SONG 
Silver Burdett Beacon 191 5 cents 
Rhys-Herbert—SEE THE HARVEST MOON 


J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3614 15 cents 
Silver—A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 
J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3648 15 cents 


Silver—THE BRIDAL MORNING 


J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 5108 15 cents 
Silver—A NIGHT IN MAY 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3544 15 cents 
Sinnhold—MONTH OF ROSES 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3913 15 cents 


Smetana—SPRING CHORUS (Bartered 
Bride) 
G. Schirmer Inc Part-Songs 


Series VII 6538 9 cents 

Spofforth—HAIL SMILING MORN 

Silver Burdett Beacon 278 5 cents 
Stultz—EBBING AND FLOWING 

Presser Octavo 21329 10 cents 
Stultz—IN THE STARLIGHT 

Presser Octavo 20491 8 cents 
Stultz—JOLLY TARS 

Prisser Octavo 20296 8 cents 
Taylor—MAY DAY CAROL 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4874-4 12 cents 


Thompson—COME WHERE THE LILIES 
BLOOM 


J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3829 15 cents 
Wagner—PILGRIMS CHORUS 
J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4269 15 cents 


Wagner-—SUMMER 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3757 
Weber—HUNTSMAN’S CHORUS 

Silver Burdett Beacon 10 5 cents 
Wiegand—GRADUATES FAREWELL SONG 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 20 cents 
Wilson—CARMENA 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3436 
Wilson—TRAMP, TRAMP 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 3401 
Wilson—VESPER BELL 

Presser Octavo 20069 8 cents 

MIXED CHORUS AND QUARTET 

Adam—COMRADES SONG OF HOPE 


15 cents 


15 cents 


Gray Part-Song 1182 12 cents 
Ames-Gaines—CARMELINA 
Birchard Laurel 525 12 cents 


Arne-Fox—LASS WITH A DELICATE AIR 
G. Schirmer Ine Secular Cho 4294 12 cents 
Bach—BREAK FORTH O BEAUTEOUS 
E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 302 8 cents 
Bach—GRANT ME TRUE COURAGE 
E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 313 8 cents 
Beethoven—THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING 
E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 313 12 cents 
Bohm—CALM IS THE NIGHT 


Birchard Laurel 363 11 cents 
Caldicott—VIOLET AND THE BEE 
Presser Part Songs 10499 10 cents 


Cook—MY LADY’S LIPS 

G. Schirmer Ine Secular Cho 5221 15 cents 
Costa—WITH SHEATHED SWORDS 

Birchard Laurel 248 14 cents 
Cui—RADIANT STARS 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 315 16 cents 
Di Capua—MARIA MARI 


Birchard Laurel 177 11 cents 
Di Capua—IN SPAIN 
Birchard Laurel 178 11 cents 


Elgar—AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER 


Gray Part-Song 796 12 cents 
Elgar—THE SNOW 
Gray Part-Song 1149 30 cents 
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Flotow—MAY GENTLE SLEEP (Martha) 


Presser Part Songs 20641 8 cents 
Foote—A LULLABY 

Birchard Laurel 33 14 cents 
Forsyth—OLD KING COLE 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4851 15 cents 
Forsyth—TELL ME NOT 

Gray Modern Series 211 10 cents 
Franck—IN HIS LITTLE CRADLE 

Birchard Laurel 105 11 cents 
Franck—O LORD MOST HOLY 

Birchard Laurel 396 8 cents 
German—LONDON TOWN 

Gray Part-Song 1388 25 cents 
Gounod—LOVELY APPEAR 

Birchard Laurel 245 14 cents 


Gounod—MAY THE MAIDEN (Faust Ballet) 


Birchard Cycle, 7 nos. 35 cents 
Gounod—O TURN THEE 

Birchard Laurel 72 7 cents 
Gounod—UNFOLD YE PORTALS 

Birchard Laurel 71 7 cents 


Gounod—WALTZ AND CHORUS (Faust) 

Birchard Laurel 181 11 cents 
Griege—OLAF TRYGVASON 

Birchard Laurel 195 14 cents 
Handel—_LET THEIR CELESTIAL CON- 

CERTS 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 312 15 cents 
Ivanovici—MUSIC OF SPRING 

Birchard Laurel 219 
Johns—DINAH 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 301 15 cents 
Lacome—LAUGHTER OF MAY 


14 cents 


Birchard Laurel 188 11 cents 
Lehmann—THE SWING 

Boosey Secular Quartette 1349 15 cents 
Italian—MARIANINA 

Birchard Laurel 162 8 cents 
Loomis—UNDER SILVER STARS 

Birchard Laurel 193 11 cents 


Mascagni—ALMIGHTY LORD (Intermezzo) 
Birchard Laurel 133 8 cents 
Mascagni—PRAYER (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
Birchard Laurel 132 16 cents 
Mendelssohn—ON THE SEA 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 2176 12 cents 
Mendelssohn—PSALM TO LABOR (Athalie) 


Birchard Laurel 424 11 cents 
Molloy—KERRY DANCE 

Birchard Laurel 389 11 cents 
Molloy—SONG OF THE TRITON 

Birchard Laurel 173 11 cents 
O’Connor—ALLELUIA 

Boosey Sacred Quartets 1367 20 cents 
Pinsuti SPRING SONG 

G. Schirmer Secular Cho 2507 12 cents 


Pinsuti—WELCOME PRETTY PRIMROSE 

Birchard Laurel 261 11 cents 
Purcell—WITH DROOPING WINGS 

E. C. Schirmer Commonwealth 308 12 cents 
Rasbach—TREES 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7123 12 cents 
Reichardt—IN THE TIME OF ROSES 


Birchard Laurel 495 7 cents 
Rodney—CLANG OF THE FORGE 
Birchard Laurel 270 11 cents 


Romberge—AUF WIEDERSEHN 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6424 12 cents 


Scott—THE OLD ROAD 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6941 15 cents 
Smith—HOPE CAROL 


Birchard Laurel 19 7 cents 
Sodermann—PEASANTS’ WEDDING 
MARCH 
G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 2376 12 cents 
Speaks—SYLVIA 


G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 7007 12 cents 
Spiritual—DEEP RIVER 


Ditson Part Songs 13136 12 cents 
Spiritual—ON CANAAN SHORE 
Birchard Laurel 94 12 cents 


Stanford—MY LOVE’S AN ARBUTUS 


Boosey Secular Quartette 1365 15 cents 
Strickland—MAH LINDY LOU 

G. Schirmer Inc Secular Cho 6991 20 cents 
Taylor—LOYAL LOVER 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4839 15 cents 
Taylor—TWENTY EIGHTEEN 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4846 12 cents 
Taylor—WELL BELOVED 

J. Fischer & Bro Octavo 4844 15 cents 
Tschaikowski—ON O THOU SOUL 

Birchard Laurel 101 14 cents 
Von Suppe—OUTWARD BOUND 

Birchard Laurel 24 14 cents 


Wetton—ALL FOR MY TRUE LOVE 


Gray Part-Song 971 15 cents 
Wilson—CARMENA 
Birchard Laurel 202 11 cents 


The songs may be ordered through any 
music house, or direct from the publishers. 
Sample copies will be sent by the publishers 
for examination if so requested. In ordering, 
it is necessary to state the name of the com- 
poser, the name of the song, the publisher, 
the series and number (Laurel 541, octavo 62, 
etc.) the arrangement of voices (Women’s 
three part, mixed, soprano. alto, baritone, 
etc.) and the number of copies desired. The 
publishers will also be glad to send you ad- 
ditional songs for examination if you write 
them explicitly as to what kind of songs you 
like. 


Addresses of the publishers referred to in 
this list: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Mass. 
Boosey & Co., Ltd., 113 West 57th St., 
New York City. 


Chas. H. Ditson Co., 8 East 34th St., New 
York City. 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York City. 

H. W. Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Theo, Presser, 1710 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


E. C. Schirmer Co., 221 Columbia Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

a, “re Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York 
rity. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Silver Burdett & Co., 
York City. 


41 Union Sq., New 











Modern Educational Theories. 
1927. $2.50. 


A Review by Guy V. Price, Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A favorite speaker at the meetings of the 
National Education Association is Professor 
Bode of Ohio State University, but is not I be- 
lieve included in the “Master Pedagogues,” 
which have been satirized in one of our leading 
comic magazines, the American Mercury. With 
considerable humor Professor Bode is able to 
point out the sophistry in which some educa- 
tors have entangled themselves, but he is not 
equally successful in reconstructive proposals. 
Indeed, it is not a full survey of all the modern 
educational theories. There is no mention of 
Psycho-Analysis or Abnormal Psychology and 
the remedial education suggested by these new 
ventures. Junior High School does not appear 
in his index. It may be doubted whether these 
separate essays, some of which have been pub- 
lished previously elsewhere, constitute an ad- 
equate intellection for the direction of moderr 
educational forces. Yet this does not neces- 
sarily detract from the skill he has shown in 
analyzing some contemporary projects in edu- 
cation. 

The matter of objectives come in for a full 
share of attention. Professor Babbitt has led 
off with Curriculum Investigations and the 
formulation of more than eight hundred objec- 
tives of education. Dr. Pendleton has collected 
1581 reasons, or objectives as he calls them, 
for studying English. Does this attempt at too 
great “specificity” help us? Professor Bode is 
doubtful. He writes, “Why not an objective 
to thread a needle, sew on buttons, climb a 
fence, to be amiable toward one’s mother-in- 
law? Why not, in short, reduce life as far as 
possible to the level of mechanical habit?” He 
answers, “But if on the other hand there is 
such a thing as the training of general ability 
what is the meaning of all the detail. What 
is needed is an ideal, a vision, and a philosophy. 
There is for instance an ideal of safety, which 
of course must be applied to practical situa- 
tions. Dr. Enoch A. Payne, formerly of Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, has suggested 
these “Specifics” of safety education, which 
have not escaped the attention of humorists: 

Treatment of slight injuries: Danger to 
Nails: Weak Step Ladders: Proper Ways to 
start a fire: Where to keep matches: Carrying 
pens incorrectly at School; Danger of Banana- 
Peel on the sidewalk: Umbrella Accidents. 

Unless we have some sort of guiding philoso- 
phy in the determination of objectives, Pro- 
fessor Bode argues, we get no where at all. 
The same objection he makes to the projeci 
method, as outlined by Professor C. A. Mc- 
Murry. He proposed that teaching should be 
reorganized under larger central teaching 
units. McMurry claims that the schools are 
dealing with little things while the world out- 
side is dealing with big things. He thinks of 
our ten-billion dollar corporations, the acme 
of combination, and grows impatient at collec- 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


By Boyd H.Bode, New York: The Macmillan Company, 








tions of facts. The Panama Canal appeals to 
him as a type of large purposeful activity 
which the schools would do well to imitate. But 
should the schools merely imitate? One sus- 
pects with Bode that the project method is, 
after all, only an attempt at the manipulation 
of subject matter in substitution for an ideal. 


Yet Professor Bode reveals his own relative 
innocence of a social direction of education in 
his discussion of “Determining Objectives So- 
ciologically.” He follows Snedden whose in- 
fluence he seems to think has been beneficent 
in educational sociology. Commenting on them 
Dr. Bode is right in saying that the proposals 
for reconstruction have been rather tame, but 
the reason is that educational sociology has 
not rooted itself sufficiently in the elemental 
facts of social life and institutions. Vocation 
and consumption are stressed in this chapter, | 
but there is no mention of the problems of the 
family, nothing of government or crime, war, 
taxation or patriotism, none of the big things 
which could humanize education. Again Bode 
is right in saying that the word social simply 
tacked on the new courses mean nothing. 
Changing the label without changing the con- 
tent does not mean progress. 

Bode is an advocate of democracy in educa- 
tion, which in a day of pessimism, is greatly to 
his credit. Democracy needs a culture of its f 
own and it must fill up its cultural vacuities. ff 
Democracy is not as some péople fondly ima- 
gine, a compact of mediocrity. Democracy does 
not mean flabbiness in education. When some 
one rushes into print with revelations of ig- 
norance of high school seniors and college stu- 
dents, Dr. Bode is reminded of their teachers 
and the conditions of dullness which prevail in 
many lecture rooms. He is effective in his 
discussion on thinking. We now have an 
answer to that ancient conundrum, “What 
would happen if an irresistible force should 
meet an immoveable body.” If they should 
meet in the mind of many students nothing 
would happen at all. Our students absorb, but 
they do not assimilate and when they have | 
secured enough credits we certify them as edu- 
cated. Education must be conceived of as a 
thallenge to old opinions and prejudices and in } 
this way interest will take care of itself. : 
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What’s wrong with American Education. f 
Nothing in particular. Americans who rank 
in the minds of some Europeans as greedy 
shylocks have cheerfully taxed themselves for ff 
education. Our young industrial civilization 
aas created institutions of education more re- 
markable than our mechanical achievements. 
And in the attempt to improve and experiment 
with the system faults are revealed. Yet noth- 
ing is more characteristically American than 
the courageous attempts made to make good 


the failures ~vhich have been discovered. 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 


BLOOMFIELD HAS AN EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Bloomfield, the county seat of Stoddard County, Missouri, has a building program 
in which $85,000 are to be expended. This little city is the center of a consolidated dis- 
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trict with a valuation approaching 
two millions of dollars. It is main- 
taining its schools, according to the 
Missouri School Directory on a levy 
of 65 cents on the $100 valuation. 


Of the $85,000 provided for build- 
ing improvements, $75,000 will be 
spent on the central high school 
building at Bloomfield. This struc- 
ture is to be of fireproof construc- 
tion and will contain an auditor- 
ium-gynasium with a seating capa- 
city of over 1200. 


The provision for the building 
program was carried by a vote of 
about five to one. 


According to Superintendent H. 
M. Aulsbury the high school is ap- 
proved for some thirty units of 
work and the consolidation prom- 
ises to develop into one of the best 
school systems of the state. At 
present it is composed of nine rural 
schools and more are planning to 
join themselves to it. ~ 


0. G. SANFORD ACCEPTS SU- 
PERINTENDENCY AT LIBERTY 


Superintendent O. G. Sanford 
who for the past seven years has 
been directing the schools of Tren- 
ton Missouri has resigned that po- 
sition to accept the superinten- 
dency at Liberty. During Mr. San- 
ford’s incumbency at Trenton he 
has done a notable piece of work 
in school organization and in a 
building program. Prominent in 
this work is the organization of a 
Junior-Senoir high school and a 
Junior College. The Junior Col- 
lege at Trenton was the second 
such college organized in Missouri 
in connection with the public school 
system, except those of the three 
largest cities of the State, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 
















EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 


Your library needs are carefully met by the 
Missour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 

Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 





Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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NATURE STUDY and HEALTH EDUCATION 


Adapted Especially for FIFTH GRADE Use, List Price, Paper Cover, 72c 
A Pupil’s Note book to Accompany the Above, List 40c 


A Manual for Teachers, to Accompany Nature Study and Health Education for Fifth Year, List Price 24c 


NATURE STUDY and HEALTH EDUCATION 


Adapted Especially for SIXTH GRADE Use, List Price, Paper Cover, 76c 
A Pupil’s Note book to Accompany the Above, List 40c 


The Above by 


Alice Jean Patterson, Head of the Department of Nature Study 
Iilinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
ILLINOIS 





NORMAL, 











— 





III EXTRA CURRICULA ACTIVITIES 
; -* P : (200 points) 

An interesting and valuable project is re- . I take active part in clubs, literary, 
ported in The Community School News, of ete. , 50 =. 29 
Hornersville, which incidently is one of the . I participate in various athletics .40 22 
best public school publications in the State. . I support class functions (plays, 
A committee of eight, a boy and a girl from meetings, etc.) 40 34 
each class of the high school, has formulated = support school functions (lyceum, 
ascore card by which a student may measure pep club, etc.) 40 32 
himself more or less objectively. We reprint . I boost any forward movement of 
the score card with the perfect score and the my school 3 25 
average score for the Hornersville high school 142 
indicated. 

Suppose you try this on your school. IV. MY MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 

(200 points) 
THE IDEAL STUDENT . I live what I believe 
I MY STUDIES . I tolerate those who believe differ- 
(200 Points) ently than I 

I use no vulgar or profane lan- 
guage 
. I sympathize with those less for- 
tunate than I 
. I belong and attend Sunday School 
regularly 20 
. I belong and participate in young 
peoples’ meets 
. I attend at least one church serv- 
ice each Sunday 
. I support my church (financially) 15 
Total 20 

GRAND TOTAL 

Percentage 


Hornersville Looks for the Ideal Student. 


High 
School 
Perfect Average 
Scores Scores 


. receive no help with my studies .40 31 
. [concentrate 40 28 
I seek information 28 
. [have a daily program 14 
.l review regularly 12 
.I do my work as directed by. my 
teachers 15 12 
-l work hardest on most difficult 
studies 15 13 
I retain what [| learn 6 


Ss o's se rr 
on Am Tn ke &! De 


i) 


Head Janitor for Twenty-Four Years. 





Il, MY GENERAL CONDUCT (490) 


.Il am always honest 

. lam courteous 

.l am dependable 

4.1 conduct myself properly in halls, 
greunds, ete. 50 
. Boys—I respect girls 
Girls—I conduct myself properly 
before boys 50 
Iam considerate of others 

|. 1 behave in classes 

}. I kindly assist my teachers 

- Ido not hinder my classmates . 

0. 2 respect property 

tal 


A recent issue of The Index, the organ of 
the Teachers College at Kirksville features 
the history of John Jack who has been head 
janitor of the school for twenty-four years. 

Mr. Jack’s father was a distant cousin to 
Mary Todd and Mr. Jack remembers seeing 
Abe Lincoln and being patted o.. the head by 
him. He says, “ Being a little fellow and him 
so big a man, I was a little afraid of him.” 

Students from all over the United States 
remember John Jack and when they visit their 
alma mater they may be depended upon to look 
for the familiar face at the janitor’s head- 
quarters. They know that while faculty mem- 
bers come and go that Mr. Jack stays on. 


Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 
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LEADWOOD SUPERINTENDENT 
RESIGNS. 


J. W. Reaves who for the past eight years 
has been head of the schools at Leadwood re- 
signed his position recently. Superintendent 
Reaves will attend school next’ year. 

Leadwood schools have experienced a health- 
ful development und2r his administration. The 
teaching force has grown from fourteen mem- 
bers to twenty-one; a $100,000 junior-senior 
high school plant has been built and equipped. 
The course of study has been modernized and 
enlarged, the school beirg approved for 
twenty-four units of work. The school enroll- 
ment has grown from 550 to 800. 

Supt. Reaves has been prominently con- 
nected with county wide educational activities 
in St. Francois County and an enthuisastic pro- 
moter cf extra-curricular activities. His school 
has been a frequent winner of county and 
district honors, particularly in debate, having 
won the county championship for three con- 
secutive years. The Leadwood debating team 
has also been a frequent winner of the dis- 
trict championship. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT HEADS TEACHER 
AGENCY. 


Dr. C. E. Goodell, for the past nine years 
president of Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 
has been elected president of Fisk Teachers 
Agency of Chicago and of the American Col- 
lege Bureau. 

In addition to having had public school ex- 
perience, Dr. Goodell was for several years on 
the faculty of Kansas State College and of 
Denison University. 

Mrs. Goodell has also been added to the 
staff of Fisk Teachers Agency. She is a grad- 
uate of Denison College and received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
For several years she was teacher of English 
and Supervisor in Oak Park, Illinois High 
School, and for the past few years she has 
been dean of women at Franklin College. 

Dr. and Mrs. Goodell will devote their en- 
tire time to their new interests. A compre- 
hensive experience in the field of pedagogy and 
in the employment and management of teach- 
ers, aided by a professionally trained place- 
ment staff, Dr and Mrs. Goodell will. be of in- 
valuable service to the teachers of America. 


Kirksville Thirty-one Years Ago. 


J. S. Franklin who was a student of the 
Normal School at Kirksville thirty-one years 
ago reminises very interestingly in the INDEX 
of April 13. At that time Professor Dodson 
was president. He had nine faculty members. 
The classes were conducted in much the same 
manner as classes in the rural schools of to- 
day. Each student had a seat assigned him 
in the assembly room and when he was not in 
a recitation he was supposed to be in that seat. 
The tuition was sixteen dollars a year. The 
curriculum consisted of Latin, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, physiology, mathematics, music, and 
elocution. 
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The 


| Scenic Way 
to the 


N.E.A. 


| Convention 


Only $103.60 Round Trip 
- Circle Tour from 
St. Louis to Seattle Thru 


























Colorado - - Utah - - California 
Pacific Northwest 
*Yellowstone 


Glorious adventure is assured among the 
mountains of Colorado, on the sea-swept 
beaches of California; amid natural wonders 
of The Yellowstone and Pacific Northwest. 










M. | 
* Trip thru. park $57.50 additional using park 
hotel; $48.50 using camps. Also includes rail 
fare entering via Gardiner leaving via Cody Gate- Cour 
way. Morgai 






Similarly low circle tour fares from other Missouri 

points. Lower fares available also for those who 

desire to travel to Seattle direct. 

Half the Charm of Your Journey Depends 
on the Route You Travel 
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That is why discriminating travelers prefer Mis- 
| souri Pacific Lines—the outstanding scenic way 






West. 

The Scenic Limited and The Westerner are swift, 
dependable - - - They provide luxurious observation 
car service from St. Louis and Kansas City. _ 
Send coupon for illustrated and descriptive liter- 

















ature. 
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_ PACIFIC 
% LINES / th 
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ality ¢ 
“A Service Institution” : 
A.D. Bel, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. E. A. 


Please forward without obligation, illustrated li perinte 
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PROTECT 


School Books with Holden Book Covers 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SAFEGUARD 


School Papers, Music, etc., with Holden Portfolios 


Report Cards from breaking with Holden Report Card Envelopes. 


NOW is the Time to Economize 


Let us Submit Prices and Samples. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


REPAIR 


Inside Damages to books with Holden Repair Kits 


PRESERVE 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















M. WRAY WITTEN ELECTED SEVEN 
TIMES. 
County Superintendent M. Wray Witten of 
Morgan County has a record that few Missouri 
ounty Superintendents can excel. In 1905 
¢ was elected School Commissioner of his 
ounty. This honor was repeated in 1907 and 
gain in 1909. Since the county supervision 
aw has been operative he has been elected 
ive times and has served for eighteen years. 
nhis twenty-two years as head of the schools 
f Morgan County he-has been unopposed in 
but one election. 


PT. ROSCOE CRAMER WILL COMPLETE 
WORK FOR DOCTOR’S DEGREE. 


Roscoe V. Cramer has tendered his resigna- 
lon to his board of education and plans to 
end the next two years in universities at 
york on requirements for a Ph. D. degree. 
ir. Cramer has served the Lebanon schools 
th remarkable efficiency for the past eight 
cars. His work there has been marked by 
Kpansion and growth both in quantity and 
ality of work. 


Former Missourian Re-elected 
at Muscatine. 


E. A. Sparling who for several years was 
perintendent of schools at Mound City and 
_Well known among the school people of 
issouri has been re-elected and given a three 
ar contract by the board of education of 
uscatine, Iowa. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ART APPRE- 
CIATION. 


In connection with an art exhibit consisting 
of 150 reproductions in color and sepia of 
famous paintings, pupils of all grades in public 
schools of Choteau, Mont., studied for a week 
the life and works of the artists represented. 
In a memory contest following this, one child 
in the first grade was able to name correctly 
99 out of 144 pictures, a third-grade child 
named 128, and a sixth-grade child named cor- 
rectly the entire collection. A public exhibi- 
tion and lecture, held the last evening of the 
week, netted sufficient funds for the purchase 
of two of the pictures for permanent use in the 
school. 











The Key 


to a Complete 
Educational 
Library 


of SPENCER filmslides—covering juven- 
ile subjects, Geography, Art, History, 
Literature, Physical Education, Health, 
Hygiene, etc. Further data furnished by 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco Boston 





New York 
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A GUIDE TO THINKING, A Beginners Book 
in Logic, by Olin Templin and Anna Mc- 
Cracken. Pages 252. Published by 
ame Page and Company. Price 

Three purposes are admirably served by the 
book: (1) the importance of right thinking is 
made apparent, (2) a course of training in 
correct forms of thought is given, and (3) it 
inspires the student to a continued effort to 











Nationally Prominent Lecturers 
and Educators 
Special Courses for Teachers 
State University of Montana 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 20 to August 19—Three Terms 
Study and Recreation 
Write: State University, Missoula, Mont. 








acquire correct habits of thought. It is a 
surprisingly entertaining book. Teachers gén- 








erally, we think, would be benefited by its 
















study. 


In the State Course of Study, see 
page 177 and following: 


Nature Stupy For Boys AND Guts—Creig 
Grades 38, 4, 5, and 6, and a Teaeher’s Man 





Our Common Birps—Hamilton 


For sale by E. M. Carter, Columbia, Me. 
(see Reading Circle list) 





TEACHERS WANTED 


We have a high-class proposition. We 
need a few capable men and women to 
represent us in various States. Wilbur 
Walker made: over $450.00 his first month 
out. Elizabeth Redding earned over $1500 
last vscation. Write for full information. 

Thomas G. Nichols, 


# 518 Pioneer Trust Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 











Write publishers for full list of Nature Study 
publications. May be bought from 

























McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
(Prompt Service) 


Sixth Floor, Manufactures Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 














CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE 
“on the Mississippi” 


Summer term for teachers. Approved by State 
Department eof Education. Nine weeks (fifty-one 
days) of college work. June 6 to August 5, 1927. 
Ten hours’ credit may be made. Beautiful sum- 
mer location. Fine recreational program—swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, hikes, boat excursions, 
etc. 

Board, room and tuition for young 
women, $88.00. 

Board, room and tuition for young 
men, $80.00. , 


J. H. WOOD, President 
Canton, Mo. 

















—— 























Figuring 
Checking 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, etc. 


Useful to everyone 


At all dealers, or write direct 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 
— 





White . 1215 
Light Blue 1216 
Black . 1213 | Pink . . 1217 
Orange 1214 | Light Green1218 


Purple . 1210 
Brown 1212 











Yellow 1209 


———— 


MODIFIED COMBER TEST 
for SOIL ACIDITY offers an interesting 


class-room demonstration of this import- 
ant soil problem. Deserves a place in 
every school serving farm patrons. 


Complete test outfits $1 to $5. 
Write for information. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Every aid for teaching Agriculture. 
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‘ essential to reading and builds its lessons ac- 
cordingly. The letters by the cleverly ar- 
ranged scheme become real _ personalities, 
fairies, gnomes, sprites, etc. Through story, 
game ang picture they take hold of the child’s 
imagination and cling to his mind as per- 
sistently as does Jack the Giant-Killer. There 
are seven books for the first three grades, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS, by Arthur 
B. Moehlman. Pages 262. Published by 
Rand, McNally and Company. 

The introduction to this book is written by 
Dean John W. Withers and he says that this 
volume is the most important contribution that 
has yet been made to the problem of inter- 
preting the schools to the public. It is at least 
a valuable discussion of a very important pres- 
ent day problem. The tremendous increase in 
demands upon the schools, the change in aims 
and methods that has taken place, coupled with 
the fact that the average person has perhaps 
only an hour a day in which to keep informed 








Vacation Profits! 


Money-making summer work for teachers and 
students. Opportunity to travel while appoint- 














on all questions, make the problem of getting = Gas, tak geet ae” Gee as 
school information to the public a very diffi- permanent Field Managers. Manager, Dept. Y, 
cult one. Prof. Moehlman has made a real Box 11, Philadelphia. 
contribution toward its solution. 
MOORE-WILSON READERS, by Maude SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS 
Moore and Harry B. Wilson. Published by AGENCY 
D. C. Heath and Company. Sedgwick Bldg. WICHITA, KAN. 


This is a ten book set of readers covering 
the work from the first to the sixth grades in- 
clusively. “A Child’s Book of Phonic Games” 
gives one an idea of the method of the primary 
books through its name. The books are built 


Discriminating personal attention to the 
needs of the schools of the Great South- 
west. 

Free enrollment for September 
tions. 


posi- 





















on the theory that ready word recognition is 


SPECIALISTS Epa senna (© 




















EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Sk K Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 

At, least two years college training 
required. 


HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
We are having calls for teachers daily. You =| 








should enrotl now for positions beginning Sept. 
1927. Music teachers with degree in demand. 
Write for blanks today. 







Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 























BAN 


Largcst icuchcis Agency in tne West. We Knrvii Uniy Normai and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 
teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
































“How the Better Positions are Secured” 
A booklet every teacher needs, giving Certification Laws of 
Western States, Selling Your Services Ethically, Diplomatic 
Letters of Application and Interviews, &c. Sent with Free 
Enrollment blank for 50 cents in stamps. We enroll College 
and Normal Graduates, only. 
25 Photo Reproductions for $1.50 


8. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


$1.50 — APPLICATION PHOTOS — $1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unweildy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% by 8% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 


25 copies made from any single photo. 
3038 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS 


Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. 





























Kansas City, Mo. 
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The fourth, fifth, and sixth readers are each 
organized chiefly about some idea of “time.” 
Book Four is “Father Times Gifts” and the 
selections are grouped around the various 
months. The Fifth Reader is called the “Pro- 
gress of Time” and uses the seasons as the 
basis for the organization of its material. “A 
Review of Time” is the sub-title of the Sixth 
Reader which employs the ordinary topical 
method of organization. 

Throughout the whole series there is every- 
where strikingly evident the aim of the authors 
of this set to build character. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
Three to Nine Months Ahead in 8 Weeks 
Government Standard Courses in any Business 

Course you need. New term starts 
JUNE 6 to AUGUST 5 
MOBERLY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
“Missouri's Most Thorough Business & 
Secretarial School” 
MOBERLY, MISSOURI 






































EVERYTHING IN MAPS 
Seatwork Material and Work Books 
Ask for FREE catalogues. 
Mechanical Drawing Teachers consult us. 
GALLUP MAP & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1320 WALNUT ST., 

Kansas City, Missouri 














TEACHERS 


If planning to attend Missouri University this 
summer you can secure reasonable room and boar 
by writing 

MISS L. HOWELL, 

1207 Paquin Ave., 














New Shorthand Books 


THE POOR RELATION’S STORY. By Charles 
Dickens. Written in Gregg Shorthand. 
List Price, 20c 
TACHYGRAPHIA GREGG. By Eugenio Claudio 
Harter, A. B. 
An adaptation ef Gregg Shorthand to the Portu- 
guese langu: List Price, $1.00 
EASY DICTATION, By John Watson. 
Written in Gregg Shorthand. fFurnishes prac- 
tice on a words and common phrases of 
the langu List Price, 32c 
THE GRECG SHORTHAND JUNIOR MAN- 
UAL. (Revised 1927 Edition). By John Robert 
Gregg. 
Contains appendix intended for students who wish 
to continue iad study of shorthand as a voca- 
tional subjec List Price, $1.50 
STANDARDS IN ELEMENTARY SHORT- 
HAND. By Frances Effinger-Raymond and Eliza- 
beth Starbuck Adams. 
The results of an extensive survey made with a 
view to determining standards, tests, and best 
— of procedure in teaching elementary short- 
Price, 60c net 
RATIONAL DICTATION. By Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, Principal,’ and Mark I. Markett, 
Chairman, Department of Stenography, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 
New in content and method. Letters are num- 
bered, counted for convenience in reading, classi- 
fied by types of business, and graded according 
to syllabic intensity from 1.22 to 1.87. All let- 
ters and articles are accompanied by shorthand out- 
lines for difficult words and phrases. (Ready in 
June). 480 pages, cloth, List Price, $1.40 
Write for information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Cxicaco’ Boston San FRancisco 
Toronto Lonpon 

















Columbia, Mo. 














MAKE THIS SUMMER PAY 

An exceptional opportunity is open to ambitious 
men to double their earnings this summer. There’s 
a big season just ahead. Take advantage of it. The 
work is pleasant, dignified and profitable. Millions 
of dollars worth of school equipment will be pur- 
chased this year. Exclusive territory. Every co- 
operation from the home office. Write promptly 


for particulars. 
; CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2347-2349 South La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 

















WANTED! 


ES TEACHERS 







On elie 1b enmuetio Misconst 

can offer ssou 

| pay TH either men or women, the K: 

You must be willing and able to 
rt and full time the entire summer. 

or particulars. 











dovete e —— ae 
Write to me 


{_C-2.OTTO, 1o16-D BaitimoreAve. ,Kansas City, Mo. 

















Write us regarding 
of new or used instru- 


BAND AND] ents supplies, 
ORCHESTRA music, methods; 
INSTRUMENTS 


everything used by 
with, the modern School 
Professional Prices|} Band and Orchestra. 
Freel, 
Today! 
Your old instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 




















Special Free subscrip- 
proposition tion to musical 
to teachers magazine on 


and schools. n| request. 














CRAWFORD-RUTAN COMPANY 
1012-D McGee St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Don’t forget to mention The School and munity. 
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BOOK OF RURAL LIFE TO HAVE 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


The Publishers of “The Book of Rural Life” 
are preparing a Teachers’ Manual to accom- 
pany their major publication and have issued 
one section of it in phamphlet form. This is 
the section on nature study. Its introduction 
is by Macy Campbell head of the Department 
of Rural Education of Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

“The Book of Rural Life” is recognized as 
an outstanding work on matters pertaining to 
agriculture and is encyclopedic in its character. 
It is capable of being made inestimably valu- 
able as a teaching tool by the industrious 
teacher and the Teachers’ Manual will greatly 
enhance its value in this regard. The manual 
is to be furnished free to owners of “The Book 
of Rural Life.” 











Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 

* The Little Giant has 
been tested by con- 
tinuous use in thou- 
sands of schools 
throughout the coun- 
try. It has proved to 
be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It 
is guranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your .entire satisfac- 
tion—or your money 
will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is 
operated by a Univer- 
sal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents ; 
it is provided with 
nine feet of Under- 

















Mrs. Kittie Garrison, 817 Rollins Street 








ROOMS FOR MEN 
Acress from Tennis courts and near golf links 
between Red and White Campus. Shower bath, 
sleeping porches and single beds. $28 for room 
and board. Room without board $6. Hot water 
and ice water. Phone 1197. 








——— 











Announcing 


NEWSON 
READERS 


Ready Now 


PLAY TIM E—pPrimer 
GOOD TIMES—Book One 
THE OPEN DOOR—Bock two 


Manual for Primer 


In Preparation 


“IN STORYLAND— Book Three 
Manuals, Charts, and Cards 


Correspondence Invited. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 








| 





Don’t forget to mention 














‘ 

- » writers’ lamp cord 
with Univers] plug 
PRICE $32.50 ready to attach to any 


The Little Giant is a mod- convenient lamp sock- 
ern hygienic device that ¢t- Strongly made of 
should be in every school. ™alleable iron and 
Put this accepted aristocrat #/uminum, its weight 
of blackboard eraser clean- #8 but eight pounds 
ers to work in your school #4 it can be shipped 


under our guarantee of by parcel post. 
satisfaction. Address Dept. S. & C. 


JAMES LYNN Co. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


Double Your Salary This Summer 


If YouareEnergeticand Make as 


°7.. muchmoney 
Have an Automobile this summer 


We Have a Job for You 3; you make 
the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that is 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men. 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car ... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in behalf 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s 
is nationally advertised . . . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . 

by every school. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton’s 
was awarded First Prize— The Medal of Honor 
. . . “for children’s reference books.” Let Comp- 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories are 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer 
youever earned before. Join our forceof school men 
who represent us summer after summer. A few per- 
manent positions open for those who prové capable 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition. 


School Service Department 10 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


School and Community. 








IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 











You Want 








QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 









Patented. 






Write today to the 






LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 






P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles | 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 






School Art has BEAUTY as its foun- 
dation. It is a course in appreciation of 
things beautiful, and a traning in beauti- 
fying things which lack beauty. Soon, 
your pupils will be men and women— 
another generation, striving for happiness, 
of which there is none without beauty. 
Their greatest opportunity for this knowl- 
edge is in the School Art Course. 

Do not deny your pupils this oppor- 
tunity through your fancied lack of ability 
to teach the subject. If your school 
adopts “Practical Drawing” as the text in 
School Art, we will assist you, through 
our teacher’s manual, and our free month- 
ly lesson outlines, to give your pupils an 
opportunity equal to that enjoyed in com- 
munities where School Art is taught by a 
special supervisor. 

Ask your superintendent to requisition 
these books. Write us for any informa- 
tion you may desire about the books or 
the free helps we offer. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dallas, Texas 




















HODGE AND LEE’S 
ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


Spoken and Written 


Teacher’s Manuals 








SOME LEADING FEATURES ARE 


GAMES which correct language errors 

EXERCISES which increase vocabulary 

STORIES which develop sentence sense 

PROJECTS which furnish accumulative re- 
VIEWS 

LIFE SITUATIONS which stimulate expres- 
sion 


The Series Which Brings Better 


English Results with Less 
Teaching Effort 









CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Chicago 





New York Atlanta 
































CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN INTELLECT | 
—Emerson | 





This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 
A series of five books designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These new books have been adopted as 
readers for the schools of Utah, 
Montana and Nevada, also for 
the cities of Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 











Don’t forget to mention The School and Community. - 





































MISSOURI’S TEACHERS COLLEGES 





memes poe 


Care Giranve yu 

















EACH is a standard four-year teachers college. 

EACH is a member of the North Central Association. 

EACH is a member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
EACH gives the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 

EACH offers extension and correspondence courses covering a large field. 








Summer Terms Begin as follows: 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Kirksville, Mo., May 30th 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Warrensburg, Mo., June 6th 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Maryville, Mo., May 3ist 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 31st 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Springfield, Mo., May 30th 


WRITE YOUR COLLEGE FOR CATALOG. 






































“The Foundation of Every State is the Education of its Youth.”’ 
( DIOGENES ) 








THE 
PROFESSIONAL | THE THE COLLEGES 
SCHOOLS Arts and Science. 
Business and Public UNIVERSITY Agriculture. 
Administration. | Engineering. 


Education. of | Fine Arts. 
Journalism. | Mines and Metallurgy 


Law. | MISSOURI | (at Rolla). 


Medicine. . : oid 

Required for Admission. 
Required for Admission. at Graduation from Sen- 
two years College work ior or Standard High 


including Specific Re- CoLUMBIA School. 


quirements. 











‘‘The true purpose of Education is to cherish and unfold the seed of im- 
mortality already sown within us; to develop, to their fullest extent the capacities 
of every kind with which the God who made us has endowed us.’’ 


—Mrs. JAMB=ON, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles. 


As a teacher it is not only your privilege to guide and direct your 
students in the choice of their profession, but it is your duty to inform 
them where the necessary training may be had. 


Large numbers of students now finishing high school will this fall 
enter colleges and universities. Do you know what the University of 
Missouri has to offer them? Write for catalog and other information. 


The high school credits of those who intend to enter the University 
of Missouri in the fall of 1927 should be forwarded to the Office. of 
the Registrar as soon as possible after graduation. Blank forms have 
been sent out to the principals of all the high schools in the state for 
this purpose. All freshmen are required to be present for the Fresh- 
man Conference on Monday, September 12. The early filing of their 
eredits will greatly aid the freshmen in their registration at the Uni- 
versity. The University will gladly answer all requests for informa- 
tion. 


Address 
The Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Columbia 




















